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SUITABLE AND SEASONABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Dana’s Plants and Their Children $0.65 

These charming readings are interesting as 
stories, and are not only instructive in themselves, 
but teach the most important lessons a child can 
le*rn — to see, to think, and to observe for him- 
sc.f, and thus to become an intelligent student of 
nature. 


Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 
Neighbors. ° p ° $0.50 
Entertaining and instructive reading telling 
about the birds, insects, and other living crea- 
tures around us in such an interesting manner as 
to arouse in the child a desire to become better 
acquainted with the wonders of the animate 


world. 


Stokes’s Ten Common Trees . $0.40 

A series of simple nature lessons for young 
children, familiarly treated and giving a few 
definite impressions of what trees are and how 


they live. 





GRAY SCIENTIFICALLY MODERNIZED 


LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY . $1.00 


Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Flora $1.80 
For the High School, Laboratory, and Classi oom 





By Rospert Greenvear Leavitt, A.M. 
of the Ames Botanical Laboratory 


Prepared at the request of the Botanical Department of 
Marvard University 

The practical exercises and experiments have been so chosen that 
they may be performed by schools with even simple apparatus. The 
instructions for laboratory study are placed in divisions by themselves, 
preceding the related chapters of descriptive text. This latter follows in 
the main the sequence of topics in Gray’s Lessons in Botany, but the 
greater part of it is entirely new. 

The book combines the best features of the newest methods with 
that lucidity and definiteness which have given Dr. Gray's text-books 
their extraordinary success. It therefore pays special attention to ecol- 
ogy. Morphology and physiology are fully treated. The illustrations 
number 384, and have been drawn with great care and accuracy. The 
appendix contains valuable suggestions for the teacher, and the index is 
very complete, rendering possible reference to any topic. 





Bradish’s Stories of Country Life $040 


These recollections of a childhood spent ona 
Northwestern farm aim to emphasize the attrac- 
tiveness of life in the country, and to add to its 
charm by awakening an intelligent interest in 
its many activities. 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life $0.60 


An endeavor to create in young students an en- 
thusiastic interest in Nature Study by presenting 
some of the remarkable phases of animal life; 
and at the same time to bring out many facts not 
generally available and covering a wide field. 


Needham’s Outdoor Studies . $0.40 


A series of lessons in Nature Study given for 
the sake of the interest and educative value of 
the facts and phenomena they set forth, and in- 
troducing a few of the simpler of our modern 


conceptions of nature at large. 
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HELPS FOR THE CELEBRATION OF SPECIAL DAYS. GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 

. By Evra M. Powers. Paper; price, 20 cents. 
-— _. Schoolroom We give the titles of only a few of the exercises : — . ‘ 

Exercises for Children’s Story of Washington. An exercise for eight pupils. £ 
l Washington’s The Crowning of Washington. Exercise for twelve pupils. eport O O] ] ‘ | I littee O 1 teen 
») Birthday Drill and Recitation. For ten or twelve boys. 

"4 C y i boys. 

val Our Country’s Volunteers. Exercise for ten boys By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
he . Compiled by Warren Winrurop. Price, 25 cents. 
ed Exercises for Among the exercises contained in the books are the following : — WITH DEBATE. 
= Washington’s The Continental Congress, Our Union, Historical Exercise, 

Birthday. Daughters of the Regiment Drill, Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s Call, Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

atic gp ae ta ee Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents eacl 

hi Exercises By Annie [. Wittis. Paper; 64 pages; price, 25 cents. E ? eon. 

for In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable sugges- a 

. tions on what trees to plant and how to plant them; a list of appro- 
Arbor Day. priate selections from popular authors and sugestions for essays. N EW ENGLAND PU BLIS HING COM PANY, 
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is that they can be readily obtained. Every Stationer has them. Their make includes every variety of style, shape, and size, 
sad and all of unexcelied quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


. HE MACMILLAN COMPANY wishes to call the attention of teachers and others interested 


r to the Tarr and McMurry Series of Geographies, by Professor R. S. TARR and 
at F. M. McMURRY. It is confidently believed that these books are in entire harmony with sound 
. pedagogical principles, consistent with the highest standards of scholarship, and yet written 
~ from the view-point of the student and not from that of absolute science. 


7 THE THREE BOOK SERIES THE FIVE BOOK SERIES 


26 John Street, whem 


— Established 1860. Works, Camden, N 











First Book (4th and 5th Years), Home Geography and First Part (4th Year), Home Geography........... 40 cents 
_ the Earth as a Whole............5 cece ees 60 cents Seconp Parr (sth Year), The Earth as a Whole.... 40 cents 
4 Seconp Book (6th Year), North America............ 75 cents Tuinp Pant (6th Year), North~America..........: 0 ees 


Tuirp Book (7th Year), Europe ad Other Continents 76 cents 
7 ) P FourtH Parr (7th Year), Europe, South America, etc. 50 cents 
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MENTAL POWER. 


BY DR. A. W. EDSON, NEW YORK. 


There is a phase of education likely to be neglected 
in these latter days, namely, mental training, dis- 
cipline, power. The many subjects and lack of time 
are apt to lead to superficial treatment. There is a 
tendency to talk, to tell, to assist, to do for the child 
what he ought to be made to do for himself, and thus 
to violate the first law of good teaching. The out- 
side attractions are many, all of which distract the 
pupil and lead him away from close application. 

The trouble is not so much with the time as with 
the use of it; and as regards the number of subjects 
to be taught, it has been well said that “an over- 
crowded curriculum is an impossibility, providing the 
child, rather than the subject, is the centre of inter- 
est.” There have been many definitions of educa- 
tion, and many statements of what an education 
should afford. President Eliot suggests that a com- 
plete education should train pupils to observe closely, 
to record correctly, to compare justly, and to express 
cogently. Again, he declares, “the fruit of an edu- 
cation is not knowledge nor learning, but a thirst for 
knowledge and a capacity for learning.” 

Mental power is a reserve force acquired through 
training and discipline which enables one to accom- 
plish certain desirable results. This endowment is 
manifested in attention, concentration, thoroughness, 
accuracy, originality, and self-reliance, all too lack- 
ing in these latter days. To think is to compare and 
classify our objects of thought by their agreements 
and differences. The ability to think, to reflect, to 


judge, even to reason, is acquired comparatively early, 


much earlier than many people give children credit 
for, and is susceptible of cultivation in a marked 
degree. How can the teacher best develop mental 
power? 

1. By active thinking herself. Aetivity begets 
activity, just as a cheery face and disposition on the 
part of the teacher brings sunshine to the face and 
heart of every pupil in the schoolroom. Careful 
preparation on the part of the teacher for daily work, 
tangible evidence of which is found in the daily plan 
and monthly progress books, will assist materially in 
utilizing time and effort wisely. Thought-provoking 
questions by the teacher are sure to generate thought 
on the part of pupils. 

2. By attention to the right conditions for study. 
These must take into account health and comfort, 
proper ventilation, favorable surroundings, regular 
times for study and variety in it. Pupils should be 
taught to study thoughtfully, systematically, inde- 
pendently, energetically, and exhaustively. 

3. By eultivating good expression. Language is 
not only a medium of thought, but an indication of 
thought. Many a pupil, after an attempt to explain 
an example or reproduce a lesson, realizes in a meas- 
ure the truth of the saying of Dr. Holmes: “T talk 
not to-tell others what I know, but to find out what 
| know.” It is an excellent plan to insist that all 
lessons be summarized in good form by one or more 
members of the class. “What have you learned to- 
day that you never knew before?” is a thought- 
provoking question that it is well for each pupil to 





face often, and one that he should be required to 
answer in good form. “Ask me a pointed question 
bearing on the lesson of the day” will require effort 
on the part of the pupil. 

4. By good teaching. Aimless teaching is always 
poor teaching. Too many pupils are drifting simply 
because the teacher is drifting. If every teacher 
would heed the rule of Dr. White, “Teach every fact 
in such a way that the power obtained is worth more 
than the fact itself,” it would change the manner 
and method of teaching in many a schoolroom. 

Four principles of good teaching have special bear- 
ing on the topic under consideration: (1) Appeal to 
the intelligence of the child at every step of teach- 
ing; (2) self-activity is the fundamental condition of 
knowledge and development, or, as Sir William 
Hamilton puts it, “The primary principle of educa- 
tion is the determination of the pupil to self-activity, 
the doing nothing for the pupil that he can be made 
to do for himself”; (3) all subjects should be taught in 
relations; and (4) pupils should be taught in sinali 
groups, with lessons brief and the exercises at white 
heat. ‘ 

If teachers will assist little, interrupt rarely, ques- 
tion to the point and sparingly, if the teacher will do 
less and the pupil more, the children will be the 
gainers.—Address. 








THE FUTORE OF WOMEN TEACHERS. 





{Address by A. E. Winship of Boston before the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation, February 15, 1902.) 

The headlight of the locomotive moves no faster 
than the red light on the rear platform, though one 
is a glorious announcement of the approaching 
train, and the other a faint and weird acknowledg- 
ment that the train has not gotten beyond that 
point. The headlight is always in touch with the 
red light. 'The one is as important to the safety of 
a train as the other. It is as serious a matter to be 
telescoped as ‘to telescope. Of course there is more 
poetry in lighting the reflector than the lantern, but 
it is no more important. 

Every invention and discovery affects the social 
system, and the more intense the progress, the more 
sensitive is the whole social.organism. The spider 
spins the thread and.coils it before he spreads it out 
as a web, and it is always a part of himself. He is 
strongest when he is at its centre, for he feels the 
slightest wavering motion of the outmost thread. 
There is nothing accidental in a system. It is al- 
ways spun and coiled within some central thought, 
and more and more the educational system is to be 
the centre of American life. When the system is 
universal from the rural and elementary schools 
through the secondary school and the state univer- 
sity to the one worthy National University, then 
American life, domestic, social, industrial, and com- 
mercial, will be spun and coiled within the school, 
and spread out as a web of eiaborate and perfect so- 
cial order, with the educational ideal at the centre. 
The university commencement, with its hoods and 
gowns, is no more important than the morning when 
the poorest little urchin creeps timidly into the sub- 
primary school of the slums. A Marconi catching 
the faintest flutter of a signal shot out over a wire- 
less sea is of less significance than the six-year-old 
child in some primary schoolroom to-day who will 
give the world some invention as far beyond 
Marconi’s as his is beyond Cyrus W. Field’s ser- 
pentine cable. There are a thousandfold more 
wonderful things in germ in the elementary schools 
of to-day than are being discovered by all the men 
in the laboratories of the world. 

If, as Loeb says, death is a germ and not decay, 
and if that death-germ can be, and must be, steril- 
ized in the embryo, then the elementary school 
teacher has a thousandfold greater responsibility, 
both for the life and the death-germs, intellectual, 
moral, and physical, than has the university expert. 





The teacher is at the centre of the great social 
network, and the faintest wavering of the outmost 
thread of the social web touches her sensitive soul 
with a warning of new responsibilities. 

Every advance in the social, industrial, and com- 

mercial system intensifies education. The ideal for 
generations was a seven years’ apprenticeship at a 
trade in which a man worked all his life. Later it 
was a four-years’ apprenticeship, with less certainty 
that he would stick to his trade. Now it is a con- 
venience which one heeds or not as he chooses. In 
Boston within fifteen years there were horse-cars 
threading the streets and suburbs. Men handled 
the lines and brakes who were not highly educated, 
who had not learned a trade. About that. time 
came the introduction of the trolley, and these 
horse-car drivers were invited to go to an evening 
school, provided by the corporation, and study elec- 
tricity, and most of these men were able to learn 
how to take the motor end of the car. During the 
past year there has been introduced a most intricate 
third-rail elevated-subway department, with a new 
and highly complicated system of signals. An even- 
ing school was at once established, and the trolley 
motor men were invited to learn the new system and 
operate it. Now there are men handling a very 
difficult and highly specialized electrical system who 
were horse-car drivers fifteen years ago. This is 
merely a sample. 

When the great strike was on in the steel mills 
last summer, the management did not try to break 
the strike by starting the mills, but they devoted 
themselves to educating men who had been in in- 
ferior positions so that they could take the places 
of high-priced specialists, and in three months or _ 
thereabouts they would have had men ready to do 
the work skillfully. This effectually and promptly 
broke the strike. jig 

The schools are to train young people to be suffi- 
ciently vigorous, poised, and alert to adapt them- 
selves to whatever comes their way in the matter of 
promotion. No one can imagine what a young man 
may be called upon to do ten years after he enters 
upon the work of life. 

This, then, is the situation: A marvelous pace in 
American progress; the schools preparing those who 
are intensifying this progress; a demand for 
greater vigor, better poise, and a higher degree of 
alert adaptability to intricate industrial and com- 
mercial conditions. 

All our young people are in school eight years for 
an elementary preparation for the great race upon 
which they enter. One-third of these take two, 
three, or four years of advanced work that they may 
have special preparation for the struggle for success, 
and fully a third of these latter take four years more ° 
for scholarly advantages in the keenest of these con- 
tests. 

Most of those who take only the eight years’ ele- 
mentary course must be content therewith because 
they are unable, or think they are unable, to get 
any more or better education. Two-thirds of the 
successes of life, social, industrial, and commercial, 
will come to the one-ninth who spend more than ten - 
or twelve years in school. Nine-tenths of all the 
successes will come to the one-third who spend more 
than eight years in scheol. “The great mission of 
American educators is, then, two-fold: first, the in- 
spiration of as many as possible of the two-thirds 
to extend their school course; and second, to give to 
each child in this two-thirds the noblest possible 
preparation for increasing the chances of his suc- 
cess in life with the limited education that he has. 

Regarding these children in the elementary 
schools, more than ninety-five per cent. of the teach- 
ing in cities and large towns is done by women, and 
more than ninety-five per cent. of the administra- 
tion and leadership is by men. In school boards, in 
supervision, in making courses of study, in the se- 
lection of school books, in deciding upon the length 
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of the term and of the day, in establishing rules, in 
the management of educational associations, and in 
the selection of teachers, men have ninety-five per 
cent. of the influence. What does this signify? 

In the first place, it does not signify that woman 
is to be advanced by the retirement of man. It will 
be a calamity to women as well as to men, to the 
country as well as to the child, if men lose absolute 
influence to any degree. There is abundant honor 
for all in the grand and glorious conquests of schol- 
arship and character foreshadowed in the revolu- 
tion for which I plead. Nor do I plead for the 
rights of woman. The rights are those of our 
country and of the child. 

Why do the women ‘have less than five per cent. 
of leadership and more than niney-five per cent. of 
labor? Because women are supposed to be specially 
adapted to obedience—as per the marriage vow—to 
the execution of details, and to other phases of ser- 
vice, and because they are not supposed to have the 
wisdom, the discretion, the energy, to plan and to 
administer. 

Who have formed this judgment upon which rests 
the decision of five per cent. of leadership and ninety- 
five per cent. of labor for women? Why, the men, 
of course. The five per cent. men have done the 
thinking for the ninety-five per cent. women. To 
say the least, the situation is highly interesting—to 
the women. If the judgment of the men regarding 
the judgment of the men concerning the lack of 
wisdom, discretion, and energy of women is correct, 
then some interesting questions arise. 

What reasons do the men assign for their estimate 
of women? They have given no specific reasons. 
They assume it. They do, however, say that there 
should be a larger percentage of men teachers be- 
cause boys need the masculine mind; that-is, the 
masculine mind says that boys need the masculine 
mind. I have been guilty of saying that myself. It 
is refreshing to a man to say it. Now I decline to 
accept it without some other evidence than a man’s 
luxury of thus glorifying himself. In the mean- 
time, while men are preparing their case, one propo- 
sition may be considered. 

If boys do need the masculine mind, then they 
should have all they need of it. If they need it at 
all, they need it from eleven years of age upward, 
and it is a national disgrace, and a crime against 
humanity that ninety-five per cent. of the teaching 
in elementary grades is by women. If this assump- 
tion is true, then the men should teach the boys, and 
the women should do the overseeing. There is no 
argument in the masculine mind idea that accounts 
for the women’s having but five per cent. of influ- 
ence. 

It may be that boys reverence leadership and not 
masculinity. A child study enthusiast gave a series 
of questions to American children, one of which was: 
“Who is your highest ideal of success, or, whom 
would you prefer to be or to have been?” Washing- 
ton or Lincoln was the general choice. The same 
question in England brought for an answer: Queen 
Victoria. This was as true of boys as of girls. 

Assuming, then, for argument’s sake that what 
boys reverence is leadership and not masculinity, 
and assuming, which is undoubtedly true, that 
ninety-five per cent. of the teaching in elementary 
schools will continue to be done by women, is it not 
a logical conclusion that women should be given an 
opportunity to be leaders, to reveal to the boys their 
capability of leadership, and opportunity to inspire 
in boys a reverence for themselves as leaders? 

What we need is a committee to make a study 
after the plan of the Committee of Ten as to these 
points:— 

First. Does the masculine mind need the mas- 
culine mind or merely great leadership? 

Second. If the masculine mind reverences leader- 
ship; how can the ninety-five per cent. of their 
teachers be given an opportunity to reveal the power 
of leadership or to develop greater power? 

Of- course such a committee should consist of 
equal- proportions of men and women. It would be 
cruel to suggest that ninety-five per cent. should be 
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ADDITIONS AND OMISSIONS £0 OUR 
PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


—_—— 


BY NELLIE ALLEN, 
Fitchburg {Mass.] Normal School. 

It seems to me that our guiding rule in the ar- 
rangement of the course of study for primary 
schools should be that we include those things for 
which the child is fitted at that age, and exclude all 
subjects for which he is not adapted, on account of 
undeveloped nerve centres or unconnected associa- 
tion fibres. 

Anyone who has watched a child in his physical 
activities, at home or at play, has noticed that the 
movements are those chiefly of the large muscles— 
the whole arm, the whole leg, the free, easy, swing- 
ing movement. This, in itself, is sufficient to show 
that the fine writing, the laborious, painstaking 
work with columns of small figures, is not the kind 
of work for children in their-early years of school. 
The strain is too great for the nerves, the muscular 
tension is too much for the small muscles, not yet 
under control of well-developed centres of control. 

Halleck says in his “Education of the Central 
Nervous System” that all pleasure, from the highest 
to the lowest, rests either directly or indirectly on 
the workings of the central nervous system. ‘That 
one who defrauds himself, or has his teachers de- 
fraud him, of any of the normal pleasures of even 
taste or smell (for the development of these powers 
is necessary to the enjoyment of other and higher 
pleasures) is losing a part of his birthright in life. 

Let us rather, then, take the time which is spent 
in overtaxing the unprepared nerves and muscles to 
fill the child’s mind and heart with the beauties of 
the outside world, with which he himself feels such 
a close association that he calls the birds his 
brothers, that he carries the cold stone to bed with 
him and tucks it up, that he may infuse some 
warmth into his lifeless companion. 

Let us talk of the trees, birds, flowers, fruit, wind, 
snow, stars, and all the many wonders of the sur- 
rounding physical phenomena. Let the children see 
that they all have a use, a work, a duty to perform, 
and that the beauty, the order,—nay, the very life 
itself of the world is dependent upon the regular 
performance of that duty. 

Let the children have more stories read and told 
of myths, fairy tales, legends of great men and wo- 
men, of great events,—more reading and memorizing 
of beautiful thoughts in the poet’s own beautiful 
language, which shall be to each child in after life 
as a well of clear water in a thirsty land. 3 

We all agree, I am sure, that the development of 
character is the end and aim of teaching; that our 
chief work is to help the child to be something, 
rather than to do something. 

All of the beauty, goodness, and truth found in 
literature, nature, and art which the child absorbs, 
which really becomes a part of his life, of his very 
self, serves to make that life more beautiful, good, 
and true. And a child who carries these treasures 
in his soul will be less likely to mar his life with 
coarse, vulgar, or dishonest acts than one who does 
not possess them. For this reason, if for no other, 
the teaching of literature, nature, and art in our 
schools is essentially practical. 

Browning tells us:— 

‘* All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall, 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God's stand sure ; 
What entered into thee 
That was, is, and shall be, 
Time’s wheel turns back or stops, 

. Potter and clay endure,” 

If this is our work as teachers, to try to make 
everything that is truly pure, and sweet, and true, 
and noble a very part of the child’s life, why not 
make additions along this line, with corresponding 
omissions along certain less important lines in our 
preparations for our daily work? 

How many teachers spend as much time in the 
preparation for the moral training of children as 
for their intellectual development? How many of 
us spend one-half, or even one-fourth, of the time 


which we give to outside preparation for our school 
work in planning ways and means for the moral 
and spiritual culture of our pupils? Of course, the 
teacher’s own personality is the most important 
factor in the work, but that is not enough. The 
work should go further, and there should be definite 
plans (so far as such plans may be definite) to help 
our school, or some particular child or children in 
our school, to a higher plane than has ever been 
reached before. 

Can we not omit the preparation for some of the 
number work, for which the child is not prepared 
mentally or physically, spend less time in devices for 
word drills, or for busy work, which shall serve for 
the moment only to fill up the spare minutes of the 
children, and thus find time for more study of child 
nature, more earnest thought as to what we can do 
to fill the child’s life with beautiful things, to help 
him to be what God intended he should be when he 
implanted in his being a touch of the divine? 

Working with this end in view, along these larger, 
higher lines, having this thought in mind as we pre- 
pare for the next day with our children, teaching 
loses all of its drudgery; for we follow in the 
steps of the Great Teacher, who went about making 
men wiser, but wiser that they might be better, who 
endeavored not to devise means to keep men from 
wrong and evil, but to fill their lives with something 
so much higher and better that they would not de- 
sire lower things,—who spent his life doing good. 

—Address. 








SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS ON SCHOOL 
HYGIENE.—(1.) 


BY F, A. TUPPER, 
Headmaster Prighton High School, Boston. 





1. Is your building ptoperly lighted? 

2. Is it properly heated? 

3. Is the basement clean and light? 

4. How often are the floors washed? 

5. Are the blackboards kept clean? 

6. Has the building a sufficient number of modern 
sanitaries? 

7. Are the desks properly arranged with reference to 
light? 


8. Are the desks and chairs adjustable? 
9. Are the back curves of the chairs inward or out- 
ward? 


10. Are the desks kept clean without and within? 

11. What system of ventilation do you have? 

12. Does it work satisfactorily? 

13. How do you know whether it works satisfactorily 
or not? 

14. Have you ever used an anemometer to determine 


the amount of fresh air introduced per minute? 
15. Are the thermometers in your building correct? 








LANGUAGE WORK. 


BY SUPERVISOR R. C. METCALF, BOSTON, 


By “Language work” we mean the training of 
pupils in speaking and writing English. This train- 
ing comes, in part, with much practice; in part, by 
a careful study of words, and, in part, by reading 
good literature. 

Language-work in primary schools, and for the 
most part in grammar schools, is mainly practice in 
talking and writing. With this thought in mind, 
the teacher cannot mistake his work. He is to pre- 
sent opportunities for his pupils to talk and write. 
What opportunities may he present? (1) A good 
reading lesson always furnishes something worth 
talking about. The teacher must remember, how- 
ever, that it is the pupil who needs the practice in 
talking. The teacher should keep as still as possible. 
A great talker is seldom a good teacher, Let the 
pupil do his full share of the talking. Let a dozen or 
more of the pupils in the class tell, off-hand, what 
they have gathered from the reading. The teacher 
must demand clear, concise, but comprehensive state- 
ments, and accept thankfully the best that he can 
get. 

Criticise sparingly, and usually confine the criti- 
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cisms to one or two points only. Too much criticism 
discourages. Permit but little criticism by fellow 
pupils. In the first place, their criticisms are of but 
little value, and in the second place, it is often posi- 
tively cruel to call down upon the head of one miser- 
‘able victim the combined strictures of a whole class. 
Children should feel free to talk, and with sufficient 
freedom they will enjoy talking. 








COMMERCIAL GHEOGRAPH Y. 


BY EMILY F, BASS 


CEMENT. 

A class of teachers studying commercial geography 
in general, and of their state in particular, visited a. 
cement mill and witnessed the process of converting 
the ‘cement stones found in their vicinity into the 
natural cement of commerce. 

From the quarry the rock is conveyed by a car to 
a large stone or iron kiln ten feet in diameter and 
thirty feet high, where it is burnt to a white heat. 
‘he fire is kindled at the bottom of the kiln, and 
twenty bushels of Pittsburg nut or slack coal is 
thrown in, then thirty bushels of the cement rock is 
put in on that. Alternate layers in this proportion 
are continually fed, care being taken that not too 
much fine rock is used to prevent the free circulation 
of air, and so keep the mass from burning. The 
rock remains in the kilm for three days, we were told, 
the burning really requiring only five or six hours, 
but the rest of the time is used in the cooling. As 
the fire ascends from the lower layers in the recep- 
tacle to the higher the bottom layer is drawn out, 
the top is added to, and thus the process continues. 
It was explained that the intense heat drives off the 
carbonic acid and serves to unite the various ele- 

ments into a more intimate union. Compare the 
natural with the burnt rock and you see a difference 
at once, the burnt having a ghastly, sickly appear- 


ance, nor do we wonder after so fierce a tussle with 


so unsparing a robber. 

Cement rock loses one-third of its weight in burn- 
ing, but dittle or none of its bulk. After coming 
from the kiln it is conveyed by cars to the mill, where 
it is ground or crushed between two large mill stones, 
one revolving at the rate of one hundred and sixty 
times a minute. ‘These heavy stones grind the rocks 
into-a fine powder, entirely free from grit. 
then carried off by wooden tunnels into the packing 
room, where it is put either into sacks or barrels. 
This cement is sold by the hundred barrels, at forty 
cents a barrel, and Louisville, Ky., sends out twenty- 
five to thirty hundred thousand barrels each year. 

After being “‘set,” this natural cement must stand 
a tensile strain to the square inch of ninety to one 
hundred pounds after a seven days test. “Setting” 
is a term applied to that permanent hardening which 
follows after the cement in powder form has been 
mixed with water. It thus forms a hard mass of 
much tensile power and durability. The govern- 
ment requires a test of sixty pounds to the square 
inch after one hour in the air, and twenty-three 
pounds under water. For making foundations, con- 
crete, walks, and inside work where there is not much 
exposure to weather, the natural cement is used ex- 
tensively, but it will not stand frost. A pavement 
made of blocks of natural cement would crumble in 
(wo or three years. 

The quarries from which the cement rock is taken 
vary considerably in their availability. Where the 
rock is near the surface, the soil is stripped from the 
top and the rock quarried out; but where the rock 
lics very deep, tunnels are run often widened into 
forty feet across. In breaking this stone, 
‘team drills about eight inches in diameter are used. 
These quarries are found in various parts of the 
earth, particularly in the Devonian and Niagara 
formations, of which there are large deposits in Ken- 
This cement rock is composed 
Lime 


rooms 


tucky and Indiana. 
Of lime, clay, silica, iron, and soda or potash. 
is the oxide of calcium, clay is the silicate of alumina, 
silica is the oxide of silicon, the iron is in the form 
of oxide of iron, and the soda is the oxide of sodium, 


It is 


Man takes this rock, burns it to drive off the car- 
bonie acid, so as to make it pliable and subservient 
to his uses. He then subjects it to the action of the 
atmosphere, which contains carbonic acid, and by 
contact with which it slowly and gradually assumes 
the carbonate of lime, in which it formed the adaman- 
tine crust of the earth. We were told that for stand- 
ing any kind of weather or hard usage the artificial 
cement stood first. 

The art of making cement was discovered partly by 
accident about eighty years ago in England. It has 
only been in use in America about twenty-five years. 
We know the ancients were proficient in the art, es- 
pecially the Romans, as the magnificent quays in 
Rome bear witness this day, hard, compact, unbroken 
as the day laid. Mr. Parker of England in the early 
part of the nineteenth century invented the first 
modern cement. This he made of stones found in 
the island of Sheppey. 

These stones contained seventy per cent. carbon- 
ate of lime, four per cent. oxide of iron, eighteen per 
cent. of silica, and six or seven per cent. of alumina, 
or clay. The stones were broken into small pieces 
and burned in running kilns with coke. They were 
then ground into powder and packed into casks for 
use. The expense of obtaining this peculiar Eng- 
lish stone induced men to endeavor to discover some 


method of making an article by artificial means 
which would resemble the natural cement. Portland 
cement, so called from its resenvblance to the stone 
quarried from the Portland, Eng., quarries, was one 
of the results. In Bellefontaine, O., in Syracuse, 
N. Y., in Egypt, in Pennsylvania, and in Yankton, 
South Dakota, are found lange deposits of cement in- 
gredients almost identical with the English Port- 
land cement, and although we import over six mil- 
lion barrels of English and German Portland cement 
annually, yet these new fields are being heard from, 
and with manufacturing chemists all around us, con- 
stantly experimenting, the time is near when we will 
become exporters of the Portland ourselves. The 
chemists tell us if the manufacture of this artificial 
cement was on a large scale, it could be produced for 
a dollar a barrel, as against $3.25 a barrel for the im- 
ported article. Besides this, it is claimed to be much 
superior to the imported cement, as the imported 
article has to go through an ocean voyage, which, 
being exposed to the salt sprays from the ocean, be- 
comes somewhat deteriorated. 

The foundations of the houses of parliament in 
England, the Thames embankment, the Ponce de 
Leon Hotel in Florida are all made of Portland 
cement. Six thousand pounds of it were used in the 
pedestal of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. 





COLLEGE 


SILAS MARNER.—(111,) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The preliminary chapter analysis being completed, ad- 
vanced classes should take up a more analytical and 
critical study of the book. If this is the first novel used 
for class work, a short study of the forms of literature 








CLARENCE MOORES WEED, 
State College, New Hampshire, 
Author of valua le books on Nature Science. 





leading up to the development of the modern novel will 
be found interesting. 

The revival of literature in England brought classical 
models before the students and writers. Greek dramas 
were not, however, adapted, in many ways, to become 
the literary models of a Christian civilization. The 
Greek drama was of course closely connected with Greek 
religious life. The ideals of that religion were so op- 
posed to the ideals of Christian England that the study 
of Greek literature fortunately furnished little material 
for imitation, while there was abundant supply for in- 
spiration, 

We look to find Greek influence, therefore, in English 
literature, but original methods. Shakespeare, our 
greatest dramatist, broke away from Greek models very 
decidedly along several lines. First, he disregarded the 
famous unities which hampered or limited the scope of 
drama according to his great ideals. Greek dramas, and 
necessarily the French ones, also, which have been so 
strictly modeled on Greek ideals, confined the time of the 
action of a play to a single day, the scene to one location, 
and studied great exactness in details of manners and 
customs. Shakespeare flung these to the winds, varied 
the time of action, laid scenes in far distant places, and 
was cheerfully guilty of many anachronisms in the mat- 
ter of manners and customs. There were two other 
great changes dependant upon the different religions as 
mentioned above. The Greek idea of fate prevented 
any provision for growth or development of character, 
In Shakespeare men live and move before us, not as 
blind agents of the gods or of fate, but influenced by or 


ENGLISH. 


influencing their surroundings, growing, changing, de- 
veloping in character. We recall, also, the gross and 
physical punishments of the Greek gods, comparing them 
mentally with the doom or penalty in Shakespeare and 
other great English writers. In their conceptions, 
man’s destiny is largely the outcome of his own indi- 
viduality and his own acts. The sword of Damocles 
falls, not by decree of a end, but comes wpon the evil- 
doer as the direct result of his own evil, 

Having new English ideals formed by great masters 
of literary art, the gradual growth or change in literary 
form from drama to the novel is a natural outcome of 
changing national desires. The drama was adapted to 
the tastes of people who enjoyed acting more than read- 
ing, but, as a reading public developed, other tastes rose 
and were gratified. Richardson’s “Pamela” (1740) and 
the eight volumes of “Clarissa Harlowe” which followed 
were read with delight. Then Fielding wrote “Joseph 
Andrews” to ridicule “Pamela, and the English novel 
had an existence. Professing to have high moral aims, 
these books show more how evil men may be, and are 
not only wearisome in length to a modern reader, but 
totally repulsive in morals. Goldsmith’s “Vicar” (1766) 
marked an epoch of reform in which the atmosphere is 
sweeter and purer, “a snowdrop in a muck of classics.” 
Two women writers follow with moral tales, Maria 
Edgeworth and Jane Austen; then came (1827) Bulwer’s 
strong and artistic creations, which depended on no im- 
pure stimulus to create and hold the reader’s interest. 
From 1814-1831 the great creative genius of Scott held 
the field alone; he was followed by a galaxy of brilliant 
and original novel writers, Dickens, Thackeray, Bronte, 
Eliot. 

Scott’s novels were not of contemporaneous life, but of 
some by-gone period illumined by the glare of historical 
romance. Chivalry, with the evils of its feudalism, had 
departed from the land. Much of its ideal beauty, gaiety, 
and joyousness were revived in the romances of Scott. 
They have been called ‘“unmoral, but not immoral,” by 
critics. Dickens burlesqued the life around him, set peo- 
ple laughing at its contradictions, its follies, its novelties, 
weeping at its sorrows, its woes, its pathos, and yet 
stormed so at abuses that he caused reactions to set in 
which corrected many evils of the time. Thackeray 
wrote of the same historic period, but satirized chiefly 
its high life, writing rather gloomily and pessimistically 
of its weakness and sins. A great and wonderful liter- 
ary period was this, to which poets and philosophers 
add their beauty and grace, notably Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and Carlyle. But quietly, unassumingly, two 
women, E. B. Browning and “George Eliot,” create one 
of the greatest epochs in literature and in life: The 
latter only, the novelist, are we at present to consider. 
A woman of wonderful learning, of broad views, her 
great genius created a method and manner all her own. 
No caricaturist, as even the most ardent admirer of 
Dickens must admit him to be, no satirist, as was Thack- 
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eray, she writes from a boundless sympathy for the 
human race, a sympathy so deep that the most common- 
place people are seen ennobled by their higher qualities 
or desires. To use her own words, “The poetry, the 
pathos, the tragedy, the comedy” of simple lives in 
ordinary surroundings are what she shows us, At the 
same time, she inspires her readers with faith in the 
possibility of moral greatness and uprightness of the 
humblest and most ignorant human beings. Hence her 
work remains constructive, not destructive, in its ten- 
dency, optimistic, not pessimistic, because of the quiet 
peace and joy pervading, uplifting, purifying even the 
most sordid scenes. Faith in human progress is the 
motive of every theme. 

Dickens did probably more good than any preacher of 
his time. With jest and laughter he yet turned the 
thunders of his eloquence, the searchlight of his keen 
perceptions upon great abuses and evils of his times. 
With merry jests we are led through city slums, jails, 
ale-houses, asylums, and similar places, in company with 
murderers, thieves, and criminals. The worst of these 
evils the world has already outgrown, and with charac- 
teristic ingratitude does not enjoy the backward look. 
The world loves still the prophet of good more than the 
prophet of evil, the revealer of beauty rather than the 
exposer of ugliness. The times are too near; Dickens 
had great popularity in his day—a day that has passed; 
but he may have a greater due when time shall gloss 
over the evils of his era with romance. 

Dickens knew the city well, especially its shadows. 
George Eliot, however, turned with loving insight into 
character and life motive to the simple country sur- 
roundings of her girlhood for the scenes of her novels. 
That wonderful mind, looking backward over the scenes 
of childhood, interpreted the simple tragedies and 
homely pathos of country existence with a kindly charity 
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BY ESTELLA J. FRENCH, BOSTON. 
Morris, Fritz. 
Toy Making Among the Germans. 
December 14, 1901, p. 1,277. 

An illustrated article on one of Germany’s staple in- 
dustries—would be interesting to children. 

England and United States the largest purchasers and 
extent of purchase. Nuremburg and Furth the centres 
of industry. Manufacture and clothing of dolls. Other 
toys. 

Bache, Rene. 
The Eskimo Noah’s Ark. Harper’s Weekly, December 
14, 1901, p. 1,277. 

An article suitable for children to read. Seven good 

illustrations, giving them ideas of Eskimo child life. 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Barker, Percy. 
The Pompeii of the Sahara. Munsey’s Magazine, Janu- 
ary, 1902, pp. 505-12. 

An illustrated account of Timgad, Algeria, a_ city 
which, fifteen centuries ago, was the Roman Thamugas, 
a community of 50,000 people, with temples, monumental 
arches, markets, baths, and a spacious theatre. 

History of Timgad (508). In the streets (509), A 
Roman market place (510). 

Electric Cars on a Frozen River. Harper’s Weekly, 
December 28, 1901, p. 1,330. 

A good picture of the frozen Neva river, with cars run- 
ning over its icy surface on substantial tracks. St. 
Petersburg in the distance. 


Phelps, Charles S§. 

Is there a Decadence of New England Agriculture? 

New England Magazine, November, 1901, pp. 374-383. 

A study of the decline of agriculture, viewed in the 
light of our entire industrial development as a nation. 

First reason of the decline—that farmers did not de- 
pend wholly upon the products of the soil (374-375). 
Second reason, the unnatural inflation of prices after the 
Civil War. Third, the rapid development of the West by 
throwing open large areas of free land. Fourth, growth 
of cities—use of steam power instead of water power— 
extension of railroads, etc. (375). Farmers now con- 
centrating along a few lines. Conducting their farms on 
intensive, not extensive, scale (376-379). Farmers mak- 
ing use to-day of teaching of science (380-382). New 
England farming shows a gradual transition towards bet- 
ter things. 
Millard, Bailey. 

The Extraordinary Story of the Utica Mine. 

body’s Magazine, November, 1901, pp. 499-544. 
A history of a mine in the Sierras. Chiefly valuable 


Every- 


for its twenty-three good pictures of methods of mining. 
Colton, Arthur. 

Clunie. Harper’s Magazine, January, 1902, pp. 218-225. 

A well-illustrated description of a recent journey to 
Scotland, familiarly told, and chiefly valuable for its 
pretty pictures of Scotch scenery. 
Conveying Water in the West. Harper's Weekly, De- 

ecember 21, 1901, p. 1,319. 

A short article, with a very good picture of the siphon 
of the Yakima valley canal. The picture illustrates a 
new method of conducting the water across a narrow 


valley, the barren character of the country, and a small 
tract of land just under cultivation, 


Blanchan, Neltje. 
What the Basket Means to the Indian. 
Magazine, November, 1901, pp. 561-570. 

A well-illustrated and very interesting description of 
the Indians’ baskets and their many uses. Might be read 
with interest by pupils. 

The basket as a contribution to civilization by primi- 
tive woman. Great beauty, with great poverty of mate- 
rials, put into cooking utensils (499). As to their shapes 
and uses (562-565). The rymbolism of the decora- 
tions (567). 


Everybody’s 





Be patient with the boys---you are dealing with soul stuff. 


—ELBERT HUBBARD, 











THE PROBLEM OF ARITHMETIC. 


BY JOHN A. HANCOCK, SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 

When a method has been used for years under 
favorable circumstances by faithful, intelligent 
teachers, its value may certainly be measured by the 
results. If these are unsatisfactory after such a test, 
there should be a readiness to restudy both method 
and conditions, and to modify either or both to secure 
the results desired. The conception of arithmetic 
as a relatively independent line of school work has 
changed some in theory, while actual practice has 
changed relatively little for more than a decade. 
THe great majority of teachers deserve credit for 
earnest and careful effort in their work. Children 
have studied their arithmetics for eight or ten years 
with results quite incommensurate with the time, 
energy, and money expended. A scientific course in 
arithmetic,—rather in mathematics,—for the grades 
is yet to be worked out. It is not likely that any one 
person can do it. It will be the result of the co- 
operation of specialist, teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent. ‘The problem may be studied in a series 
of teachers’ meetings with profit. I have used the 
following syllabus with good results:— 

I. Older ideals of schools have conditioned the- 
place of arithmetic in the course of study. Some one 
must always do so. “What one is most desirable and 
why? The following extract from one of Dr. 
Dewey’s lectures is worthy of careful consid-- 
eration in t.e effort to formulate an ideal. In 
such a scheme what place would mathematics have? 
To what extent do you think it desirable to organize 
public schools on such a basis? See his book, 
“The School and Society” :— 

“The first factor 'in formal education, or the 
organization of the resources which make for growth, 
would be that the school pick out those elements 
from the existing social conditions which are best 
adapted to the child in his existing stage of growth, 
and which are most necessary to him in order that a 
fairly conscious, uninterrupted growth may be set up. 

The second point is that in selecting, the 
school should select those processes and methods and 
materials which are typical, and which are most en- 
during, permanent. . . . The third point is that this 
selection should be such as not only to purify or ideal- 
ize the existing social conditions, but should also be 
of a character to bring them to bear in a generalized, 
in a comprehensive, way upon the child.” 

If. It is worth while te have clearly in mind the 
general values of mathematics and results which 
should come from the study, particularly, of the 
mathematics in the grades. Hamilton, in his “Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy,” has dealt with these points 
at considerable length. Greenwood and Harris have 
given their views in the “Report of the Committee of 
Fifteen,’ and Eliot in Vol. XIV. of the Forum. 
These are all of great value, especially Hamilton’s 
article. The following is from Secretary Hill:— 

“Arithmetic as a separate elementary branch may 
well be put aside when the pupil has learned to add, 
to subtract, to multiply, to divide, and to perform 
these operations, both with integers and with com- 
mon and decimal] fractions; provided there are added 
simple cases under the denominate numbers and 
easy applications of percentage and proportion.” 

What do you think of the views of Hill and of any 
other writer accessible? If you agree with Hill, 


does it seem that eight years should be necessary to 
accomplish the work which he outlines? 

Do we give enough attention to the part which 
judgment, memory, and imagination play in the se- 
lection and use of mathematical processes? 

Try to formulate clearly the differences between 
mathematical reasoning as found in arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry, and the thinking processes pecu- 
liar to history, literature, geography, and science. 
Which kinds are most needed in the general business 
of living? Which, then, should receive the most at- 
tention? 

III. What is the place of the “concrete” in teach- 
ing arithmetic? Does the use of splints, toothpicks, 
etc., and the giving of problems about transactions 
peculiar to adult life make the children’s work con- 
crete? “Concreteness,” says one of the greatest 
living psychologists, “is a matter of relationship to 
experience”—certainly not to some one else’s expe- 
rience or to one’s possible experience some years 
ahead. Adults find it difficult to think much out- 
side of their own experience, and acknowledge to 
themselves many deficiencies in “foresight.” Can- 
not ways and means be devised to develop the powers 
desired and still keep within the range of the chil- 
dren’s activities and experience? Is it not possible 
for the children to learn all that they can compre- 
hend in arithmetic from work correlated with their 
manual training, domestic economy, and nature 
study? 

A very suggestive article in this line is that by 
Jackman in the Educational Review of February, 
1899. 

IV. It is well to consider carefully the place of 
drill.. Just what actual progress is made by so much 
drill during the first two or three years of school? 

These suggestions by two noted teachers concern- 
ing drill are well worth consideration: “If school 
work is planned from the children’s own needs, and 
with a desire to secure, systematically, their best 
efforts, it will continually present difficulties in the 
form of new processes or facts which will have to be 
overcome before the desired images can be gained.” 

“The child does not have to be drilled into the 
fact that snow is cold and ice is good to skate on; 
his experience is connected with those things, they 
mean something to him. ... I have seen first-rate 
children drilled in the proposition that two and two 
make four, until they could hardly be otherwise 
than suspicious of its truth.” 

V. Just how complicated, how difficult should 
be the work for each grade? How large should be 
the fractions and integers with which each should 
deal? What can just as well be omitted? What do 
you think of the view that power to do more ad- 
vanced work comes from its frequent exercise within 
limits already well developed? Investigations of 
the rate of growth of power show that it is irregu- 
lar. It is now rapid and again slow, and there seem 
to be periods when it is at a standstill. Has such 
been your experience, and what do you think of the 
desirability of pressing a study during a retarded 
period? Recent volumes of the “Pedagogical Sem- 
inary” have much of interest on these problems, and 
also give a good bibliography of the subject of arith- 
metic. The recent numbers of this journal also 
have much of value. 

VI. In this connection, account should also be 
taken of fatigue in its relations to mathematical 
study. Dr. Harris in his “Reports” has gathered to- 
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gether a good deal of the best of the work of the in- 
vestigators. 

Vil. Ask your acquaintances among business 
men what they think of the extended study of book- 
keeping? You will also be interested to know the 
opinion of business men concerning the relative 
value of business college and high school training as 
an equipment for business life. 

VIII. A general investigation of the mathe- 
.aties for the grades ought to bring out clearly what 
are the fundamental notions of arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry. Bain in his “Logic” gives the clear- 
est statement of them of which I know. But other 
logics and the mathematical texts will help you to 
state them. It is very desirable to know when each 
of these notions can be best brought before the chil- 
dren. Careful observation and experiment under 
the guidance of an expert would aid greatly to deter- 
mine this exactly, but the teacher herself can deter- 
mine much of value. 








A SUGGESTION TO HISTORY TEACHERS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANK P. WHITNEY, 
Collinwood, O. 





The great buildings of the world express to a re- 
markable degree the character of those ages in which 
they were built. The teacher of general history will 
find much profit for himself and his class in a com- 
parison of the architectural types of different periods. 
Without entering much into detail, the distinctive 
features of the architecture of the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Greeks, the Romans, and of some of 
the later races can be pointed out and the attention 
of the class fixed upon the racial characteristics 
which manifested themselves in works of an endur- 
ing character. The mental and spiritual quality of 
an age is often impressed with extraordinary fidelity 
upon its architecture. Somewhat as in the case of 
what is called phrenology, this comparison of forms 
with spirit must not be overdone. Drawing the 
analogy too far destroys the general effect, and it is 
precisely the general effect which is here desirable. 
Too often the teacher through some fear of generali- 
ties, inspired by a’ college course, fails in making 
those generalizations necessary to an appreciation of 
general history. The class should make those gen- 
eralizations under the teacher’s direction. High 
school history should give pupils the broadest pos- 
sible knowledge of races and ages. 

Take, for instance, the Parthenon the 
Cathedral of Cologne, each in its way a matchless 
A study of the Parthenon brings out the fact 
that here as nowhere else the life and spirit of the 
Hellenic race is imaged. Faultless in proportion, 
perfect in taste, simple in design, the Greek temple 
is, in its own field, incomparable. It clings close to 
the earth. All its lines meet within your sight. 
There is here no trace of mystery, no groping after 
the unattainable. The Parthenon is a finished pro- 
duct, and can be understood at once and as a whole. 
Now from such study we gather fresh insight into 
some characteristics of the Greek spirit,—its satis- 
faction in mere existence, its love of beauty and har- 
mony, its sense of proportion, its natural poise and 
balance, its luminous simplicity. The Parthenon is 
the Greek mind at its best. As a contrast to this 
embodiment ‘of ancient ideals, take the Gothic min- 
ster at Cologne. Here another age and another race 
has written its life and its spirit. ‘This temple is 

“the flowering of ‘Teutonic Christianity in 
tone.” The whole mass springs from the earth. 
The multitude of details weary and bewilder the 

(|. The vast cathedral is incomplete; it makes 
¢ greatest demand on the imagination; it is full of 

‘athomable mystery. All that a race has experi- 
enced of mysticism and the supernatural is here set 
‘orth, and the result is an overwhelming sense of 

in’s insignificance before the unknown world. 
The spires reach into the heavens. Man’s dissatis- 
‘action with this world, his unrest, his vague long- 
'ngs, his spiritual aspirations, are here expressed. 
he cathedral is a the world, a 
pl 


and 


work. 


protest against 


\ver for deliverance from its evil. 


Without carrying the contrast too far, we find how 
completely at variance are the types of mind repre- 
sented by these widely differing styles of architecture. 
There is much to admire in each, doubtless, but the 
point for us to get hold of is the contribution which 
each made to our own civilization. We are some- 
times in danger of cutting up our history into sec- 
tions. Some high schools have no general history. 
With the idea of doing more scholarly work, the 
course is divided into Greek history and Roman his- 
tory and English history. With all respect for the 
laudable desire at the bottom of this method, we must 
still maintain that the most valuable thing which the 
study of history in high schools gives is the sense of 
the continuity of history, the perception of what the 
present owes the past. This object can be attained 
only by teaching history as a continuity. There is 
a place for the study of general history in spite of 
the specialists. One function of this study is to 
differentiate the great history-making races, and so 
to determine what each contributed to what we call 
modern civilization. The study of past ages is a 
barren waste of effort unless it leads the pupil to a 
fuller appreciation of our own age. 

There has been an unbroken continuity in the 
main architectural forms from the earliest times. A 
study of great typical buildings offers a convenient 
means of comparing the temper and spirit of differ- 
ent ages. The skillful teacher will find it a great 
help in giving to general history that unity which is 
often so sadly lacking in history teaching. 








SELECTIONS FOR LOWELL’S BIRTHDAY. 





1. What American poets have written about Lowell. 


a. “To James Russell Lowell”................. Holmes 
b. “James Russell Lowell, 1819-1891”........... Holmes 
c. S Weleomee te Lowel sco ide Sok on esc Whittier 
d. “James Russell Lowell’’..........c....cce0- Whittier 
e “The Herons of Elmwood’............... Longfellow 
Gs SEW sad ie 5k. Oe ba ke Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


2. What Lowell has written about American poets, 

a. “Fo. H.. W..i.” 

b. “To Whittier.” 

“To Holmes.” 
“A Fable for Critics.” 

3. Winter poems by Lowell. 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.”’ 
“The First Snowfall,” 

4. Historical selections from Lowell. 
“The Voyage to Vinland.” 
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(Prelude to Part 1:.) 
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b. “Columbus.” 

c. “A Chippewa Legend.” 

d. ‘“‘An Interview with Miles Standish.” 

e. “Under the Old Elm.” ‘ 
f. ‘An Ode for the Fourth of July, 1876.” 
g. “Stanzas on Freedom.” 


h. “The Present Crisis.” 

“On the Capture of Fugutive Slaves Near 
ington,” 

“To W. L. Garrison.” 

“Ode Read on the One Hundredth Anniversary of 
the Fight at Concord Bridge.” 

“Essay on Lincoln.” 

“Ode Recited at Harvard, 1865.” 

n. “The Pioneer.’ 

FOR LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY. 
1. What American poets have written about Long- 
fellow. 


Wash- 
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oe Be a KEN Poe Cee peat Rs Meee aah tk Lowell 
b... “Te S8. FW . Teme ois ne 8664 oie gs va ee Holmes 
ce, “Gar Dead Bimeer, Fi. W. La as cvccesse tees Holmes 
G,-  Z Gab is 6c eke sch teeeuirsy Whittier 
e. “The Poet and the Children’’............... Whittier 

2. What Longfellow has written about the American 
poets. 


a, “Hawthorne.” 
b. “In the Churchyard at Tarrytown.” 
ec. “Bayard Taylor.” 
d. “The Herons of Elmwood.” 
3. Winter poems by Longfeilow. 
a. ‘Woods in Winter.” 
b. “Snowflakes.” 
ce. “Afternoon in February.” 
4. Historical selections from Longfellow. 
a. “Sir Humphrey Gilbert.” 
b. “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
c, “Evangeline.” 
d. “Eliot’s Oak.” 
e, “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
f. “The Building of the Ship.” 
g. “The Cumberland.” 
h. “Charles Sumner.” 
i. “Decoration Day.” 
j. “President Garfield,”—The Moderator, 


ae 


“THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE DINNER 
TABLE. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 

The youngest of a group of children gathered 
about the table for the noon-day meal proudly and 
joyously announced that at school that morning she 
had commenced the study of geography. This pleas- 
ant bit of news led naturally to a brief family chat 
about geography and geographies, the father and 
mother interesting and amusing the children by tell- 
ing their way of study long years before, and the dry- 
as-dust geographies of their school life, compared 
with the charming volumes in the schools to-day. 
Suddenly one of the group suggested that the dinner 
table itself might be a good study in geography. . So 
the proposal was made that they all try to find 
where everything that made up the dinner came from. 
The proposal was no novel, and seemed to promise so 
much as a pleasant stuwly, that it was promptly ac- 
cepted, and the search began at once. It was not, 
however, as easy as it seemed at first to get hold of 
all the facts. They had to consult several books, and 
visit several stores, before the facts were all in. The 
result of their study was richer than any of them had 
dreamed, and was—so they thought—worthy of 
being carefully written down. 

And this is what they found about 

THE GEOGRAHHY OF THE DINNER TABLE, 


The table itself, and the chairs about it, very 
likely came from Grand Rapids, Mich., which is the 
largest furniture manufacturing centre in the United 
States, and to which buyers from all over the country 
go to purchase twice a year. 

The linen table spread probably came from Ireland 
or from Belgium, the great centres of the linen in- 
dustry, and it was made from flax grown in the vast 
flax-fields of Belgium or of Russia. 

The dishes on the table wer> from the immense 
potteries of East Liverpool, O., or from those of 
Trenton, N. J. 

The water-bottle and glasses came from the glass- 
works at Pittsburg, Penn., or possibly from West 
Virginia, or Ohio, where there are large glass in- 
dustries. 

The knives may have come from Holyoke, or 
Northampton, Mass., where large numbers of table 
knives are made. 

The forks and spoons probably came from Hart- 
ford, Meriden, or Waterbury in Connecticut, the 
great American centres of this trade. 

The soup was from the soup-canning houses of 
Armour at Chicago, Ill., or Kansas City, Mo., or 
from Campbell’s in Camden, N. J. 

The rich, juicy roast of beef came from some ani- 
mal that grew fat on the rich grasses of the ranches 
in Texas, Nebraska, or Wyoming. 

The white potatoes may have come from the 
Aroostook country in Maine, or possibly from Ver- 
mont or northern New York. 

The sweet potatoes came 
Maryland, or perhaps from Virginia, 
said to be found at their best. 

The sweet corn probably came from Maine, where 
it is extensively raised, and where are the largest 
corn canneries in the world. 

The bread was from flour ground in the great mills 
at Minneapolis, Minn.; the wheat for which grew 
probably on the great bonanza wheat fields of the 


from New Jersey, or 
where they are 





Dakotas. . 

Of the condiments and relishes, the salt may have 
come from the salt wells at Syracuse, N. Y., or from 
the still larger salt wells of the Saginaw region in 
Michigan. 

The pepper came from Penang on the Malay 
peninsula, or from Singapore—the largest depot for 
pepper on the globe. 

The catsup—if it was the “Blue Label”—came 
from Rochester, N. Y. 

The pickles—if they bore the name of Heinz— 
came from Pittsburg, Penn. 

Of the dessert, the rice was from the Southern 


(Continued on page 106.) 
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The Texas state school fund is more than 


$3,500,000. 


There are more than 
N. E. A. There were more 
Detroit. 


2,800 active members in the 
than 600 added at 


High schools in which there is a military com- 
pany all appear to agree in its value as an influence 


on the habits and character of the boys. 


It is rumored that San Francisco is liable to take 
a backward step by indifference to manual training 
and allied subjects. This is improbable. San 
Francisco has too much pride in being with the 
latest thought, and there is no progress in retreat- 
ing. Fickleness is all the excuse any city can give 
now for going back on matters that are as firmly es- 
tablished in the best cities as is arithmetic or gram- 
mar. You could displace reading in a Massachu- 
setts city as easily as you could any form of manual 
training that is established. San will 
have all these things five, fifteen, and fifty years 
from to-day, whatever may be done this year. I 
have no fear for the present even. I know San 
Francisco too well to fear. 


Francisco 


SIMMONS COLLEGE. 








In response to many inquiries, the following state- 
ment is made regarding the new Boston College of 
which Sarah Louise Arnold is to be the dean. It 
be opened in the autumn of 1902. It will be a 
Tech.” There is a fund of $3,000,000 


The, founding of this college “for the 


will 
“Woman’s 
available. 
purpose of teaching medicine, music, drawing, de- 
signing, telegraphy, and other branches of art, 
science, and industry best calculated to enable the 
scholars to\acquire an independent livelihood,” was 
provided for Dy the will of John Simmons, who died 
in 1875. The Simmons estate inventoried $1,771,- 
110, of which $1,436,032 was real estate and $335,388 


personal, This has been largely increased by judi- 


cious handling. Mr. Simmons bequeathed a large 
part of this, subject to life interests of two daugh- 
ters, for the purpose of founding the college. He 
provided that when the accumulations should 
amount to $500,000 the college might be incorpor- 
ated. ‘That fund was reached some time ago, while 
the principal itself is over $2,000,000. 

The members of the incorporation are: Mrs. C. G. 
Ames, the well-known factory inspector; Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold; Mrs. Kehew, president Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union; W. T. Sedgwick 
of the M. I. T.; Miss Frances Morse of the board 
of pauper trustees; Dr. E. H. Bradford of the Chil- 
dren’s hospital; W. E. Parker of the Pacific mills; E. 
H. Nichols of Brown and Nichols’ school; H. A. 
Lamb, chairman trustees for children; J. B. Warner, 
the lawyer. 

Mr. Warner is president of the corporation. 

C. K. Cobb is treasurer and Miss Hester Cunning- 


ham is secretary to the corporation, which has offices 


in the Simmons building, 40 Water street. 

It being the evident intent of Mr. Simmons to 
make it primarily an industrial institution, fitting 
graduates to earn their own living, careful attention 
has been devoted to conditions in Pratt Institute, 
Drexel Institute, and similar institutions. 

John Simmons was born in Little Compton, R. I., 
in 1785, and came to Boston at the age of fifteen, to 
go to work with his brother Cornelius in the cloth- 
ing business. From humble beginnings in the sec- 
ond story of the Quincy market, he gradually rose, 
until, at the time of the great fire, he was proprietor 
of the largest wholesale and retail clothing establish- 
ment in New England. He married Ann Small of 
Provincetown. His town residence was 133 Tre- 
mont street, adjoining St. Paul’s church, and he had 
a summer home at the place of his nativity, Little 
Compton, R. I. He died at the ripe age of ninety. 

Professor Henry Lefavour, the president, was 
born in Salem, Mass, September 4, 1862. He re- 
ceived his early education in the public schools of his 
native place, and was graduated at Williams College 
in 1883. He was an instructor at Williston semi- 
nary for a year after graduation, and from 1884 to 
1888 he filled a position as instructor at Williams 
College, at the same time pursuing studies which 
gave him the degree of Ph. D., from Williams in 
1886. From 1888 to 1890 Dr. Lefavour studied at 
the University of Berlin. In 1888 he was elected a 
professor of physics at his alma mater, and in 1897 
was chosen dean of the college, which position he 
now holds. He is a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and has published a book en- 
titled “Physics Lecture Notes.” 








WKITING SLOW? 


IS VERTICAL 


This is a strange world in which we live. As an 
Oregonian said: “It is the strangest world in which 
I remember to have lived.” There is nothing about 
it stranger than the educational variations. Any 
one who has for many years been a close observer of 
the tension of reforming and deforming tendencies 
will appreciate this. In no other phase of public life 
in America can there be so great excitement over 
matters of such slight importance. “No recess,” 
“One session,” “No spelling book,” “No multiplica- 
tion table,” ‘Away with a-b-c,’ “No keeping after 
school,” “No keeping in at recess,” “No concert reci- 
tations,” are samples of the watchwords that have 
caused great excitement from Eastport to San Diego. 

The latest and more important cause for exciting 
articles and convention discussions is vertical writ- 
ing. The tension may be well understood when I 
say that an innocent and incidental remark in my 
“Tooking About” at the St. Louis meeting of the Fed- 
eration of Commercial Associations, in which it was 
stated that the greatest interest centred in vertical 
writing, which would probably not be referred to as 
slow hereafter, has led to no end of questioning on 
the subject from far and near, and there seems no 
course open but to make a more formal statement of 
the case than I had intended. 

I have been of that large number of educational 
people who, without any prejudice against it, as- 


sumed, and was convinced by the asumption, that it 
was slow; that speed was sacrificed to legibility. It 
was easily accounted for on the ground that children 
who had learned the slant and had written it from 
three to six years, and teachers who had written it 
from ten to twenty years, must necessarily write a 
new hand with great deliberation; but accounting for 
it did not remove the objection to the slowness of the 
vertical, and it was a serious objection in my mind: 

It was accidental that I dropped upon the test. 
I had been in to the meeting to hear vertical pen- 
manship denounced, and had heard it said with em- 
phasis that the lack of speed was the chief objection 
to it. Then I went over to the typewriting enthusi- 
asts, shorthand leaders, bookkeeping magnates, and 
returned to the first room in search of the secretary 
of the Federation, when behold here was the one 
great event of the five days in popular interest. 

R. K. Row, Fellow in education in the University 
of Chicago, had been invited to read a paper on 
“Speed in Vertical Writing,” but instead of a paper 
Mr. Row was giving a practical demonstration of 
what children trained in vertical can do. Seventeen 
children from the seventh and eighth grades of the 
Crow public school, St. Louis, were brought into the 
convention. After a few minutes’ practice upon the 
sentence, “Our acts our little angels are,” they were 
given two one-minute trials. In the second test the 
average for the class was nearly 148 letters per min- 
ute, the fastest writing 175, and the slowest 107 in 
the minute. 

The conditions were not favorable. The children 
had had no special training. They were placed at 
flat tables suitable for adults; they were in the midst 
of a crowd of critical experts, who walked and talked 
among them; Mr. Row, who was a stranger to the 
children, had not seen them write before, and the 
sentence was unfamiliar to all. 

Among those who witnessed the test were about 
fifty professional slant writers, many of whom had 
repeatedly condemned vertical writing as necessarily 
slow. They were twice invited to take the test in 
competition with the children. It is significant that 
none accepted the invitation. 

This test prepared the company for Mr. Row’s ex- 
planation of a series of charts which he hung upon 
the walls, and it is impossible to make clear the gen- 
eral effect of the test without giving the substance of 
these charts, the validity of which no one questioned. 

At the annual meeting of the same association in 
Chicago two years before, seventeen of the most ex- 
pert professional slant writers in the country had 
taken a similar test. Their average rate was 108 
letters per minute; the fastest writing 144 and the 
slowest fifty letters in the minute. 

Mr. Row then hung up two charts, one showing the 
results of all the reliable tests in slant writing he had 
been able to get ; the other the results of tests in pub- 
lic schools using vertical writing. 

Summary of results in one-minute tests in slant 
writing:— 





. Average No. Highest No 

of of of 
Persons tested. persons. letters. letters. 

Business College............... 38 95 132 
“ OF 2) S26 ao bbe Fb vee 78 105 155 
“ ao. Odea Ss Sopeee 00 28 101 156 
High School Com. Class........ 15 107 130 
Professional Penmen........... 6 105 132 
ag OS ga heb eda 17 108 144 


Summary of results in one-minute tests in vertical 








writing with whole classes of public school 
children:— 

Average No. Highest No. 

City. Grade, ot letters. of letters. 
Omaha, . Na@iess cccccsess 8th 106 144 
Saginaw, Mich........... 6th 114 200 
WAGERS, Ons vs eicséveces 8th 116 150 
Tees Ose bean aoc he ceenie 6th 116 198 
DOO, O.006 0 cievdccs es 6th 118 157 
Des Moines, Ia........... 6th 119 196 
Lockport, N. Y....-..+++. 8th 122 170 
ee Pe Pree ar 8th 127 172 
MOTE O oc bo Feces ckens ae 7th 133 184 
Ypsilanti, Mich.........- 8th 133 208 
WE, Bie 5 40s neve ae 5th 141 245 
Springfield, O..........- 8th 143 200 
St. Louis, Mo.-...+.+.-+. 7th & 8th 148 175 
Kingston, Can......++++.. 7th 150 207 
5th & 6th 164 240 


Austin, Minn......+-+++- 
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Average for 182 slant writers, nearly all adults, 103 
letters per minute. 

Average for about 600 public school children in 
fifteen different cities, trained during from two to 
five years in vertical writing, 130 letters per minute. 

The conditions of the tests were essentially the 
same in all cases, A short sentence was prescribed, 
from five to ten minutes’ practice was allowed, then 
two one-minute trials were given and the result of 
the best trial taken, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The latest account of the negotiations among the 
Kuropean powers four years ago, regarding the 
United States and Spain, is the most amazing of all. 
It appears in an influential Berlin newspaper, and its 
substantial accuracy is vouched for by the German 
foreign office. It will be remembered that on the 
?th of April, 1898, the six great European powers 
presented the government of the United States a 
friendly collective note, expressing the hope that a 
pacific settlement of the troubles then pending might 
be reached. So far, there is no dispute; and it does 
not particularly matter which of the six Powers 
moved first in the matter, for the action was friendly 
and was so regarded at Washington. But it is with 
reference to what went on afterward that there is a 
sharp difference in the British and German versions. 

7 2K * 


According to the official statement recently made 
in reply to Mr. Norman’s question, in the House of 
Commons, England was afterward solicited by other 
powers to join in further collective action, which she 
declined to do, on the ground that it would seem to 
be putting pressure to bear upon the United States. 
The generally-accepted inference has been that the 
refusal of England averted the proposed coalition. 
But, according to the German account, just one 
week after the presentation of the first joint note, 
Lord Pauncefote suggested to the representatives of 
the other Powers a second note, in which the Powers 
should tell the United States that Europe regarded 
American intervention by force in Cuba unjusti- 
fiable. It was Germany’s refusal to be a party to 
such action which brought it to nothing. In other 
words, it was Codlin who was our friend, not Short. 
These confused and contradictory versions of a very 
interesting and critical incident in American history 
will strengthen the demand for a publication of the 
documents in the case, which must be accessible 
somewhere. 

* * « 

The itinerary of Prince Henry has been arranged, 
if not in a manner to give universal satisfaction, at 
least in a way to make the best practicable distribu- 
tion of the time at the prinee’s disposal. The 
schedule allows of two visits to New York, one at 


the beginning, and the other at the end of his stay;, 


two visits of a day each at Washington; a trip to the 
Naval academy at Annapolis; parts of two days at 
Chicago, and of one day at St. Louis; trips to Look- 
out mountain and Niagara Falls; six hours at Mil- 
waukee; a day in Boston and Cambridge; and more 
or less fleeting glimpses and brief stops at Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, Buffalo, ete. 
After the prince has been through all this, with the 
attendant banquets, receptions, and processions, it 
will doubtless be a relief to him and his retinue to 
find themselves on shipboard again. 
‘k ‘x * 

The government finances are in a highly prosper- 
ous condition. The January debt statement shows 
a net decrease of more than four million dollars in 
the interest-bearing debt.: The surplus in the opera- 
tions of the treasury for January amounted to about 
eight million dollars. January completed seven 
months of the fiscal year, and for that period the ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures amounted to more 
than fifty million dollars, or nearly twice the surplus 
for the corresponding period of 1901. ‘This increase 
in the surplus has taken place in spite of a reduction 
in the receipts from internal revenue amounting to 
about seventeen million dollars; and it is to be ac- 


counted for chiefly by the reduced expenditures in 
the war department, incident to improved conditions 
in the Philippines. 

* * * 

These figures have an important bearing upon the 
bill which the ways and means committee has re- 
ported to the house for the removal of the remaining 
war taxes. It is estimated that the enactment of 
this bill would cut down the revenue by at least 
$77,000,000. For the last fiscal year, the surplus 
amounted to a little less than $78,000,000, so that, 
on that basis, there would be practically no margin. 





(Continued on page 109.) 








THE FUTURE OF WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Continued from page 100.} 


women on the ground that ninety-five per cent. of 
the acquaintance with school boys is feminine. 

While we await the appointment. of such a com- 
mittee, it may be allowable to make a few unclassi- 
fied remarks. 

First. The time has gone by—it went with the 
passing of the twentieth century—when it makes 
any appreciable difference, primarily, whether one 
be a man or a woman. Prejudices of that kind got 
badly side-tracked in crossing the boundaries be- 
iween the centuries. The supreme court of Illinois 
was just as attentive to the women representatives 
of the Chicago Federation of Women Teachers as it 
was to the mighty men who represented the men 
of the corporations. 

The woman who represents ninety per cent. of 
power will accomplish more in the twentieth cen- 
tury than the man who represent but seventy per 
cent. of power. : 

Second. Inactivity does not breed vigor in pro- 
fessional or public life any more than it does in an 
arm that is carried in a sling., Traditions, preju- 
dices, and practices have sadly promoted inactivity 
in school women. ‘If women teachers. are to be 
leaders, if boys are to understand that their women. 
teachers are capable of leadership, then they must 
lead in the same arena as men. They must lead 
among men and not merely, among women. 

Third. The men will not intentionally and 
gracefully welcome women to rank with them in 
leadership. That would not be human nature— 
man’s nature. The public has seen jackets and 
trousers planning and directing, bossing and draw- 
ing the large salaries so long that the presumption 
is that jackets and trousers are entitled to these 
luxuries, and the burden of proof*that it is not so is 
with the women, and this is no easy proposition. 

A story is told of a woman in the London under- 
ground railway who was so fleshy that she moved 
slowly, and she had an infirmity which required her 
to get out backwards, and each time when she got 
about half way out, the guard, supposing that she 
was trying to get in, gave her a boost and shut the 
door, shouting, “All aboard.” She was carried round 
five times. Then, instead of trying to get out, she 
stood in the door and made the guard understand 
that she proposed to get out, and he must stand 
aside and give her a chance. Isn’t it about time 
that the ninety-five per cent. of the teachers of 
seventy per cent. of all the children of America 
should say to the men who have hustled them off the 
platform for so many years, that it is time to hold 
the train till they are on the platform. 

Fourth. There is to be an educational awaken- 
ing akin to a revolution, and as a result there will 
he for teachers a higher social recognition, adequate 
salaries, and a substantial pension plan. The pro- 
fession, and the country behind the profession, suffer 
more than is suspected ftom the fact that the 
teachers of America’s children have limitations to 
their efficiency, which must be removed before they 
ean be the leaders that the young people of the 
twentieth century need. There must be an end, a 
speedy end, to the habit of joking in prose and verse 
about the schoolmaster and the schoolma’am. We 


had hoped that Nicholas Nickleby had gone to his 


long rest, when lo and behold, “Emmy Lou” steps 
before the footlights hand in hand with the 
“Tragedy of the Kindergarten,” much to the 
humiliation of the profession. : 

There are, and there will always be, weaklings in 
the schoolroom as in all other spheres of life, but it 
is a crime against the children and against our coun- 
try to hold up to ridicule the whole profession be- 
cause among the third of a million teachers—one- 
half of whom receive less than seventy-five cents a 
day for their year’s work—there are those whom a 
caricaturist can make appear ridiculous. In all of 
the third of a million teachers there is scarcely one 
who does not register some evidence of noble devo- 
tion and genuine affection for the children, and 
many of these are among the noblest of the world’s 
workers. ‘The educational papers, some of them, 
recognize this noble service and endeavor to glorify 
teachers, but almost every magazine writer and con- 
tributor to other periodicals thinks it only clever to 
ridicule “English as she is taught,” and to magnify 
as absurdly as their ingenuity can suggest -the frail- 
ties of the profession. There are vast numbers of 
noble women who will not teach school simply be- 
cause they will not join the ranks of those who are so 
universally humiliated. This will cease as the twen- 
tieth century advances. Beyond this negative so- 
cial advantage there will be positive social improve- 
ment for teachers, notably for women. 

With the twentieth century there will also be 
adequate salaries, especially for women teachers. I 
say adequate and not merely higher salaries. Mas- 
sachusetts ranks high in matter of salaries. Prac- 
tically she leads the procession of states in this re- 
gard, and yet outside of Boston, and five cities and 
towns nearby, she pays her women teachers less than 
$1.75 a day by the year. In most of these commun- 
ities a nurse gets $3.00 a day and board, a dress- 
maker receives the same, and the woman who scrubs 
floors or does washing gets $1.50. The woman 
teacher cannot occupy the position which is indis- 
pensable to her leadership of children on about half 
the wages of the dressmaker and nurse. 

At least one-third of ‘the teachers of Massachu- 
setts, despite her leadership in salaries, receive only 
about $1.00 a day, by the year! State Superinten- 
dent N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania recently called 
attention to the fact that in that state there were 
several counties in which the teachers are paid less 
on the average than the county spends for each of 
its paupers. 

Not less important than the adequate salary is 
some pension plan that makes provision for whoever 
cannot longer do the best work in the schoolroom, 

Finally, woman, who has suffered most from want 
of social recognition, from inadequate salary, from 
lack of a pension plan, is likely to furnish the leaders 
in the revolution that will bring her all this. In any 
revolution those who suffer most produce the lead- 
ers. It is Jacob Riis, who suffered unspeakable anx- 
ietvy from lack of opportunity and means, that is 
leading New York city out of the slums into breath- 
ing places and recreation piers. It is Booker T. 
Washington, born in a floorless cabin and toiling a 
friendless negro in a mine, who leads his race to 
higher thinking and better living. So it is likely to 
be women who will lead the woman teacher into the 
recognition, the pecuniary returns, and the provi- 
sions for age and infirmities, without which life can- 
not be satisfactory. 

Woman’s recognition will come when she achieves 
something worth while. Who of Chicago educators 
has had the most invitations to speak before large 
audiences from the Atlantic to the Missouri during 
the past four months? It is not President Har- 
per, the prince recipient of royal gifts, nor Professor 
John Dewey, the ingenious psychological pedagog, 
nor Arnold Tompkins, the ethical artist among edu- 
cators, nor Colonel Parker, the most regal of educa- 
tional enthusiasts, but rather Margaret Haley and 
Catherine Goggin, whose achievements fascinate the 
world. When two grade teachers stepped forth from 
their classes, with their writ of mandamus, they 
became leaders worthy s place beside the noblest of 
the land, 
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THE GEOGRAPIY OF THE DINNER TABLE 





(Continued from page 103.} 





rice fields in South Carolina, Georgia, or Louisiana. 

The apples of the pie may have come from the 
famous Annapolis valley in Nova Sotia, or from 
the great apple orchards of New York state. 

The butter may have come from the creameries of 
Vermont, or from the many dairies of Minnesota. 

The cheese probably came from the large cheese 
factories of Iowa. 

If tea were used at dinner, it came from China, 
Japan, or Ceylon. 

If coffee were used, the coffee came from Mexico, 
or Brazil, or Porto Rico, though it may have come 
from the far-away island of Java. 

The sugar was from Hawaii, or Cuba, or Porto 
Rico, or Louisiana, if it was cane sugar. If it was 
beet sugar, it might be from Nebraska or Kansas. 

The fruit dish had in it oranges from Florida or 
California, bananas from Jamaica, pears from 
Massachusetts, and peaches from Delaware, or from 
the celebrated fruit belt about St. Joseph, Mich. 

Thus it will be seen that so common a matter as 
the dinner table has a wide geographical range. It 
has to do with lands in the tropical and temperate 
zones; with foreign countries and our own country; 
and with states both east an west, both north and 
south. 








SILAS MARNER. 
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which was truly born of wee Marvelously ‘aia she | re- 
call details of that early life and its surroundings; lov- 
ingly did the great genius interpret characteristics she 
could not have understood when surrounded by the 
scenes and people of which she wrote. Pictured so rev- 
erently, the struggle of human life becomes filled with 
epic possibilities and greatness. In her books lovable 
creatures are sketched whose human lives are beautiful, 
pathetic, or tragic, yet complete and full of interest, 
without caricature or satire. The “common” is exalted. 
That which God has blessed is common or unclean no 
more, nor devoid of interest. Attention is directed often 
to a spiritual tragedy rather than a physical one, how- 
ever, and herein lies one of her sources of originality 
and power. Our vision is directed to the spiritual view, as 
well as, and more than, the physical. It has been said 
that Shakespeare makes you “think and laugh,” but 
George Eliot makes you “think and think®; a criticism 
only partially true, for there is always that quiet under- 
play of humor which prevents the study of the secret 
workings of mental life from becoming too heavy and 
ponderous. 

So much, or, rather, so little, by way of the study of 
the novel and the comparison of George Eliot’s work 
with that of her contemporaries, In the study of the 
novel itself various plans may be followed, but it is help- 
ful to bear in mind such suggestions as are found in the 
report of the committee on college requirements (N. 
E. A.), and also the Committee of Ten. I quote from 
the former. The following plan of study is suggested: — 

{ a. Outline of the story. 
| b. Incidents in the lives of the 
characters. 


c. Central idea and purpose of the 

story. 

{ a. Does the interest centre in the 

incidents or in the characters? 

b. Is there a climax? 

|} ¢. Do all the points converge to 

this point? (Unity.) or, Does 

he retain his point of view? 
(Unity. ) 

d. Are the parts arranged in a 
| sequence? Does he arrange 
| details in order? (Coherence. ) 
| e. Are they treated in the right 

proportion? ( Emphasis.) 
| f. Is the interest sustained? 
"( Special attention paid to the move- 
ment of any selected passage 
(verbs). 

IfI. Style of the author { Words that produce pictures. 
| General words or specific words 
(origin and meaning). 
| Peculiarities in use of words? 


To quote from the Committee of Ten: “The student 
shall be made familiar with the subject matter, form, 
and structure of the book; shall be able to answer simple 
questions on the life of the author and the literary pe- 
riod in which he lived; and shall be taught to state with 
clear and accurate expression his own independent criti- 
cism of the author’s work.” 


I. Meaning of the author - 





II. Method of the author / 


These formulated for the teacher the “‘must haves,” 
which are but the result of certain indispensable aims 
and attainments of daily class work. Those daily aims 
on the part of the teacher may be briefly stated as: 
First, to rouse interest in literature. The high school 
teachers receive scholars who can read (after a fashion) ; 
the teacher’s first duty and privilege is to teach them to 
love to read, the second to teach them how to study lit- 
erature, analytically and critically, and the third to teach 
them so to read that they may receive a spiritual and 
mental stimulus that may promote moral growth, and 
so fit the young people for the higher school of life. 

A class method which has been followed with success 
as to holding interest of class, and making them work 
with some independence, has preceded the third study, 
according to the “must haves” given above. It is a very 
concise plan, given first to younger classes in the form 
of four simple questions:— Who wrote it? What did 
he write? Why did he write? How did he write? 

Later, the test for every piece of literature is given 
as: Study, first, the author’s thought, or the intellectual 
side of the book; second, the author’s purpose, or the 
ethics of the book; third, the author’s method, or the 
aesthetical study of the book as a work of art, A still 
fuller, more complete classification is given when the 
class seems to be ready for it, or the portion of litera- 
ture selected justifies the deeper study. 


Novel. 

A Poem. 
I. Literary Form Essay. 
{| Drama, ete. 
Life. 
Literary Period. 
Historical or Political Era. 
Contemporaries. 
( Abstract of story. 
Time. 


II. The oes 


i Place. 
Setting | Incidents. 


Descriptions. 
{ Simple or complicated? 
Plot { Supreme in interest or sub- 
L | ordinate to central thought 


IV. The Author’s Purpose.—Central Thought of Book. 
V. The Author’s Art. 

VI. General Discussion of the Book as a Whole. 

VII. Themes or Character Studies. © 


IfI. The Author’s Thought + 





I. The Novel. As the novel has been briefly discussed - 


as a form of literary art, suggestive questions given later 
may most clearly indicate the plan of work in this con- 
nection, 

II. The Atthor. See “Life of George Eliot,’ by J. W. 
Cross, 1884, or by Matilde Blinde, in the Famous Women 
Series. 

It often happens that some scholar in the class hears 
George Eliot very falsely criticised, and speaks of it in 
the class. It is often, therefore, the part of wisdom to 
speak quite unreservedly on the subject of her social re- 
lations. Her intimacy with Mr. Lewes began during her 
work as editor of the Westminster Review. Lewes be- 
came divorced from his wife on proper legal and moral 
grounds. With the boundless pity and charity of a truly 
great nature, he took her back again when she re- 
turned destitute and apparently repentant. The poor, 


weak, sinful woman again deserted her husband and 
sons, and this time the law of England punished him as 
well as her, Because he condoned her fault and took 
her back, after being divorced, the law forbade his being 
again divorced or re-married. He could have gone with 
“George Eliot” to some other country and been legally 
married, as others had done, but that would not legalize 
the union in England, so they would not do it. Calling 
their friends together, they solemnly took each other for 
husband and wife by a ceremony binding enough in 
earlier days. To these vows they remained true until 
the death of Mr. Lewes. Socially, it was a grave mis- 
take; morally, it was an evil because of the example set 
to others weaker than themselves, in defying laws passed 
to protect the sanctity of home life. There’s an old say- 
ing that “the man who is out of step with his fellows 
hears another drum.” No matter how unjustly the law 
worked in one instance, great souls should deliberately 
choose the good of the race, rather than personal 
pleasure or selfish gain. If laws are wrong, they may 
be changed in time. Individual personal opposition is 
rarely unprejudiced, and results usually the same 
as in bumping the head against a stone wall—the op- 
poser alone is injured. 

Lewes was a man of fine mental attributes, a deep 
thinker, and a fine talker. Marian Evans was a plain, 
obscure woman, crushed and lonely after the death of her 
much-loved father, Her friendship with Mr. Lewes 
roused and stimulated her intellectual life. The beauty 
of soul union between the two lonely people was of the 
greatest personal benefit to each of them. To it un- 
doubtedly the world owes the great works of George 
Eliot. She was thirty-six years old when she wrote her 
first book by his suggestion. By entering upon an illegal 
marriage, she committed social suicide, on account of 
which she suffered secretly and silently all her life. At 
one time she said that if she could but live ten years 
longer, she could hope the positive result of her work 
might outweigh the negative result of her marriage. 
“My books are written,” she said, “out of my deepest be- 
lief, and as well as I can for the great public; and every 
strong, sincere word will find its mark in that public.” 
It is good for pupils to draw near enough to the author 
of a great work to feel the personal influence of a great, 
strong, forceful nature. The high moral uplift of her 
books, the delicate sympathy, the kindly tolerance, the 
broad charity, above all, the thrill of benevolent love 
to all mankind cannot fail of their influence upon the 
mind of any intelligent reader. Great as she was, her 


life is said to have been ‘one of the most pathetic and 
instructive in human history.” 

In regard to the literary period enough has been said 
to aid the teacher in necessary comparisons, but the 
period will be treated more fully under discussion of 
some other author of the same era. Attention to the 
political era will also be directed in the study of Ten- 
nyson’s “‘Princess.”” Such work may well be grouped, as 
the college preparatory work is arranged, time being 
saved and interest enhanced by not dwelling too 
minutely on every point of plan in each piece of litera- 
ture studied. The article on ‘‘Silas Marner” will close 
with a series of questions indicating and following the 
plan suggested above. 
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ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 


The simplest, clearest, best graded, and most logical 
Algebra for secondary schools yet published. Its complete 
and well graded development of factoring, its large amount 

| of practice work, and the presenting of advanced processes 
only when the student is prepared for them are notable 
features. Half leather. 388 pages. Trice, $1.10. 


Epwin RAND, Prin., University Academy, Piinceton: — 
“The best algebra that can be placed in the hands of a pre- 
paratory student. The book 1s simple, yet contains all that 
ig essential to enter any of our great Universities.” 


ACADEMIC ARITHMETIC 


Furnishes enough work to provide an admirable review 
for advanced classes. Great care has been used in the 
choice of examples to illustrate every Arithmetical process 
required for admission to colleges and technical schvols, 
and to give drill in all principles connected with mercantile 
work. Half leather. 350,pages. Price, $1.00. 


w. K. Norton, Master in Boston Latin School: — 
‘In content, arrangement, and adaptability. Wella’s Aca: 
deme Arithmetic is not excelled by any text that I know.” 


— SD eRe crease 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY 


Excels in exact and concise definitions; in arrange- 


ment and grading; in brevity and uniformity in the state- 
ment of theorems; in variety and abundance of exercises, 
with figures and hints wherever needed ; in method of 


proof characterized by simplicity, brevity, and originality. 
Half leather. Price, $1.25. 


GEORGE D. OLps, Prof. of Mathematics, Amherst College: — 
‘The latest ‘edition of Wells’« Geometry I consider #s de- 
cidedly the most useful text book on the subject that has 
yet come from the American press.’ 


399 pages. 


COMPLETE TRIGONOMETRY 


Contains many improvements, notably in the proofs of the 
functions, in the general demonstrations of formule, in the 
solution of right triangles,etc. An unusually large num- 
ber of examples have been selected with great care, and 
most of them are new. The results are worked out by Four- 
Place Tables, Half leather. 148 pages. Price, 90 cents. 

New Four-Piace Locaritumic Tastes, with Tables 
of Natural Function. Cloth. 26 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
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| SCRIBNER’S TEXT-BOOKS 








|} Elementary Physical 


With Maps and Colored Plates. 383 pages. 








Modern History in the University of Chicago. 
Tables, etc. 12mo, 550 pages. $1.50, mez. 


(| ae 





(New Volume) .. .» 


Lobo, Rag, and Vixen 
The Eugene Field Book 
The Howells Story Book 
The Cable Story Book 








) 
| FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


An Outline of Physiography. By JACQuEs W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 


Government in State and Nation 
A Text-Book for High Schools 


By JAMEs A. JAMEs, Ph. D., Professor of History in Northwestern University, 
and ALBERT H. SANForD, M. A., Professor of History in the Stevens 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., Associate Professor of History in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. 


By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 


FOR THE GRADES 





Geography 
$1.25, met. ae 
480 pages. 


A Preliminary Text-Book 


Point (Wis.) Normal School. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, met. 
General History of Europe (°? 4,2: The 


D., Assistant Professor of HOWELLS. 


With Maps, Chronological 





| The Scribner Series of School Reading 


60 cents, net. 


In Uniform Binding. Each 12mo. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 


(Volumes published previously) 
Poems of American Patriotism 
Herakles, the Hero of Thebes 
The Hoosier School Boy 
Fanciful Tales 





' The publishers will be pleased to give you further information about these and their other Educationai Books. 


|} New Yok CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


History of the United States 


By WILsur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North Schools, Hartford, Conn. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 
$1.00, nez. ( 


American Leaders and Heroes } 


With many Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 326 pages. 60 cents, wet. 


( 

, 

: 

First Steps with Good Writers, ( 
30 cents, neZ. } 
{ 

{ 


This Primer marks a decided advance upon other primers by including among 
its lessons familiar stories from famous English and American authors. 


With Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


Third Edition (Revised). Crown octavo. 





in United States History. By WiLnpur F. Gorpy. 





Literary Primer 


By Mary E. Burt. Illustrated by MILDRED 





The Boy General ‘ 
Twelve Naval Captains 
Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca 
Children’s Stories in American Liter- 
__ ature. 2 vols. 





Write for catalogue. 


Chicago 
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OUK BOOK TABLE. 


LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS COURT. By 

Frances Nimmo Greene. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

These “Legends of King Arthur” are retold stories of 
Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” This makes a good 
version for the schoolroom of those fascinating myths, 
for most others are too long or otherwise unsuitable. 
In this rendering they are told with a sympathetic feel- 
ing for the poems they are drawn from, as well as for 
their theme, and we should think would create a taste 
that would afterwards become a genuine love for the 
beautiful ‘“Idylls” themselves. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT. By Susan Chenery. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This is called “a story for mothers and teachers.” It 
is a book upon theoretical discipline, with practical illus- 
trations that in many cases bear the test of genuine ex- 
perience. Fov the most part, the practical side very con- 
siderably balances against the theoretical, and mothers 
or teachers reading the book will find many a helpful 
suggestion right to the point. The book bears directly 
upon the influence of discipline, and the methods sug- 
gested are to bring that influence about. That is, of 
course, the first principle in directing the life of a child, 
whether at home or in school. The book is written from 
a high standard, with an understanding of little children, 
and in a familiar style, as if the author sat down to talk 
things over with you. It is attractive and helpful. 


LAST CONFESSIONS OF MARIE 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Price, $1.10. 

These last letters of Marie Bashkirtseff are among the 
interesting books of the season. Jeannette Watson 
Gilder, who was sponsor for the original diaries, writes 
the introduction, Not the least interesting part of the 
book is the pages of correspondence with Guy de Mau- 
passant. Like the bursting of the last flame out of the 
embers, like the last bright flicker of the candle at its 
moment of expiring, these last “confessions” of a life so 
passionately bright in work, and love, and living burn 
up with a clear, bright flame. 


BASHKIRTSEFF. 
157 pp. 





MORGAN’S MEN. By John P. True. Boston: Little, 

Brown, & Co. Price, $1.20, net. 

A story of a captain of cavalry in the American Revo- 
lution. The book is full, from cover to cover, of dashing 
Interest, having an historical outline, and written espe- 
cially for young people, among whom it will doubtless 
be a strong favorite. 

WITH WASHINGTON IN THE WEST. By Edward 

Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

This first volume of the Colonial Series of stories for 


young people will prove a satisfaction to many youthful 
readers. The author has a very happy, successful way 
of pleasing his audience, and placing before them real, 
natural, and readable incidents. The title alone is suffi- 
cient to attract the boys, and we feel sure of the delight 
which will attend the reading of the story. 

WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW.~ By George 

Rice Carpenter. The Beacon Biographies, Edited by 

M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 

150 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

The Beacon Biographies are a series of life studies of 
eminent men. They are issued in dainty little volumes 
that may be put into the pocket. Such biographies are 
necessarily condensed, and must be written with rare 
literary tact, that they may give the essential facts of 
one man’s life, and, at the same time, fulfill the purpose 
of larger biographies. They must speak for the influ- 
ences that created the man himself on the one hand, and 
the influence that the man himself created on the other. 
In the biography of Longfellow by George Rice Car- 
penter this is excellently done. When we have read the 
little book, we feel as if we had talked with some one 
who knew our favorite poet, and that we have some per- 
sonal acquaintance on our own part with him. 


DAUDET SELECTED STORIES. By T, Atkinson Jen- 
kins. New York: American Book Company. 

The preparation for classroom use of~a half dozen se- 
lected stories from Daudet is quite in line with the idea 
so happily prevalent that a foreign language in the 
schoolroom should be made not a puzzle to be painfully 
worked out, but a vehicle to convey the best thoughts of 
the best writers. These stories of Daudet’s are pecu- 
liarly fitted for beginners in French, being largely dia- 
logue, and thus presenting the conversational narrative, 
so much easier of comprehension than the rhetorical. 
From a literary standpoint, the selection is likewise com- 
mendable. Children even younger than those for whom 
the book,is planned might well feel the simple pathos of 
“La Derniere Classe.” It is like a bit from De Amicis. 


HENRY 





CHILD STORIES FROM THE MASTERS. By Maud 

Menefee. New York: Rand, McNally, & Co, 

From the great world artists,—Dante, Goethe, Wagner, 
Browning,—Miss Menefee draws her material for these 
stories. They are based on the suggestion of some verse 
or motif, and are told in a pretty, simple way that puts 
them within the comprehension of the youngest child, 
and makes of them an inspiration, as well. The pub- 
lishers have ably seconded the author’s work, the clearly- 
printed, wide-margined pages being interspersed with de- 
lightful illustrations. The charm lies in the happy intro- 
duction of the child to the beautiful world of music and 
poetry, into the fullness of which he will enter as he 
grows able to make it his own. 


PUSSY MEOW. By S. Louise Patteson. Philadelphia: 

George W. Jacobs & Co. Price, 60 cents, net. 

There is inborn in all children a love of animals, It 
is to cultivate this feeling that tne author has written 
this delightful book concerning cats. The life and ad- 
ventures of the chief actor in the story, a Maltese cat, 
serve as a charming meshwork in which to hold the ad- 
miration of the youthful reader, while it inculcates the 
truths of consideration and kindness to dumb animals. 
The story is excellently well written, and the illustrations 
are very good. 


A BOOK OF NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS AND FOLK- 
LORE. Revised Edition. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

In this revised work the author has added several tales 
which did not appear in the earlier collection, and has 
also increased the number of illustrations. 

New England is replete with legendary tales which re- 
flect the historical and social conditions of by-gone years, 
and it is not at all surprising that the author’s efforts to 
collect these in enduring form have met with the success 
they deserve. 

The book, with its excellent illustrations and its clear 
type and general style, is worthy its subject. 


THE LION’S WHELP. By Amelia E, Barr. New York: 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

An historical romance of the days of Oliver Cromwell, 
and dealing with many prominent incidents of the career 
of that eminent reformer. 

The greatness of his character, combined with courage, 
honesty of purpose, and unaltering love of country, form 
strong backgrounds for a story of the best type. We 
can heartily commend this book, as it tends towards high 
ideals, combined with all the necessaries of a very in- 
teresting story. 


“SMILES” AND “WINKS.” By Alice Lewis Richards. 
Published by the Author, Cayuga Falls, O. Price, 50 
cents each. - 

“Smiles” is a book of recitation for girls, and “Winks” 
a book of recitation for boys. They are merry little 
poems of the pleasant, pretty things of home life, and 
would appeal to children. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 





‘Principles and Methods in College Algebra.” 


Emporia, Kan.: The Author, 
‘Four Old Greeks.” By Jennie Hall. Chicago: Rand, McNally, 


& Co, 
‘Graded Physical Exercises.” By B. L Colburn. 
‘* Delsarte System of Expression.’”’ By G. Stebbins. 
New York: Edgar S. Werner Publishing Company. 
**Laboratory of Physics.” By Henry Crew and R. R. Tatnall. 
Price, 90 cents.——** Primer of the Christian Religion.” By G. H. Gil- 
bert. Price, $1 00,.——“ A Text-Book of Applied English Grawmar,”’ 
By Edwin H. Lewis. Price. 35 cents. ——‘ Public Schoo! Arithme- 
rie.” Bv J, A. McLellan and A. F. Ames, Price, 60 cents. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


By E. L. Payne, 


Price, $1 00,—— 
Price, $2.00. 


New 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 





Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo] auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


February 21-22: Central Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Boone. 

February 25-27: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago, Il. 

February 25-27: Association of American 
Universities, Chicago, Ill. 

February: Pennsylvania School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg. 

March 5-6-7: Pennsylvania City and Bor- 
ough Superintendents, Johnstown. 

March 21-22: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Peoria 

March 24-28: Winnebago County (IIl.) 
Teachers’ Institute, Rockford. 

April 3-4-5: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Centralia. 

April 3-4-5: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington. 

April 23-24-25: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston, Mass. 

April 24-25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


ORONO. Dr. George Bmery Fellows, 
the new president of the University of 
Maine, Mrs. Fellows, and children arrived 
in Bangor January 30 from Chicago. Dr. 
Fellows will immediately assume control 
as the head of the university at Orono, 
but for the present will reside in Bangor, 
on account of the extensive alterations 
that are being made on the president’s 
house on the university campus. 


GORHAM. The examination and 
graduating exercises of the first class of 
1902, Gorham normal school, occurred 
January 29, and was devoted to the exam- 
ination of classes in the various class- 
rooms. Remarks were made by Principal 
Corthell to the graduating class. He 
stated that six of the graduating class 
were unable to be present, as they are 
teaching in remote parts of the state 
State Superintendent of Schools W. W. 
Stetson was then jntroduced, and, after 
valuable and instructive remarks to the 
class, awarded diplomas to the following 
graduates: Maude L. Clark, Portland: 
Gertrude E. Dow, Springvale: Augusta 
M. Farmer, Boothbay Harbor; Eva C. 
Goddard, East Vassalboro: (iive E. 
Goding, Somersworth, N. H.: Lucina ws. 
Haynes, Hollis Centre: Celia H. Jones, 
Cumberland; Margaret I Kat2on, Bath: 
Nettie E. Knight, Rockland; Katherine 
H. Merrill, Oldtown: Susan Norton 
Westbrook; Anette G. Peasley, Jones- 
port; Bessie N. Rand, Standish: Florence 
B. Robbins, Fort Kent: Mary A. Ros- 
borough, South Buxton; ‘ 
Rounds, North Abington. Mass.: Alice M. 


Rounds, North Abington, Mass.; Amy EB. 
Rowe, The Elms; Edna M. Sawyer, Yar- 
mouthville; Myra D. Sawyer, Jonesport; 
John Smith, South Windham; Julia V. 
Spear, Easthampton, Mass.; Bthel Winn, 
Ogunquit. A reception was given 
Wednesday evening at the Robie hall by 
the graduating class. 

FOXCROFT. Miss Annie M. Peaks, A. 
B., whose engagement to William Stuart 
Kenney of Chicago was recently an- 
nounced, resigned her position as pre- 
ceptress of Foxcroft. Academy January 
31. She has taught in the academy for 
the past two years with great success, 
and her departure is regretted by all con- 
nected with the school, Her successor is 
Miss Edith H. Reed of Westfield, Mass. 
Miss Reed is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke 
College, class of 1901. She has given par- 
ticular attention to science, and while in 
college was for a time student assistant in 
chemistry. Since graduation from college 
she has studied in the Westfield normal 
school. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. The Merrimack Valley 
Teachers’ Association held its meeting 
here February 7. The attendance was 
large, and much interest was manifested 
in the following program: Kindergarten 
exercise, Augusta M, Judkins, training 
school, Concord; class exercise, “Sight 
Reading,” Charles S. Conant, supervisor 
of music, Concord; ‘What the Grade 
Teacher Ought to Know About Drawing,” 
Grace L. Bell, supervisor of drawing, Con- 
cord; “Class Work in Arithmetic” 
(Speer), Alice M. Sargent, training school, 
Concord: class in reading, ““Hiawa.ua,” 
Mary F. Osgood, principal Franklin 
school, Concord. Round Table confer- 
ences: Primary department—Chairman, 
Addie F. Straw, principal training school, 
Concord; “The Child of To-day,” Celia 
C. Standish, Concord; “Development of 
Self-Reliance,” Hannah R, Holden, Pena- 
cook: ‘Educative Value of Play,’ Helen 
L. Southgate, normal kindergartner, train- 
ing school, Concord; “Sense Training,” 
Lilly P. Shepard, principal training 
school, Nashua; “Introduction to ‘1ext- 
Rook Study,” Stella M. Britton, Concord; 
“Logical and Illogical Punishment,” An- 
nette*Prescott, Concord. Grammar de- 
partment—Chairman, John Gault, princi- 
pal Lincoln school, Manchester. Topics 
for discussion: “Reading: How can we 
make it profitable?” “Geography: How 
can we make it interesting?” “Civics: 
How can we make it practical?” Lecture 
in high school hall: “English Teaching,” 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. The officers of 
the association are: President, Luella A. 
Dickerman, Concord; vice-president, 
Clara F. Upton, Nashua; secretary, Kva 
F. Tuson, Manchester; treasurer, Edgar 
D. Cass, Manchester; executive commit- 
tee, Frank W. Lakeman, Nashua, Eliza- 
beth M. McAfee, Concord; delegate to 
Educational Council, Lilly P. Shepard, 
Nashua. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AUBURNDALE. President Charles F. 
Thwing of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity of Cleveland, O., on the invitation of 
the vice-principal, George F. Jewett, ad- 
dressed the students of Lasell Seminary 
February 3 on “The Appeal Which Modern 
Life Makes to the Student.’ 

CAMBRIDGE. The staff of the Har- 
vard College observatory at Cambridge 
has presented Professor E. C. Pickering 
with a handsome silver loving cup, in rec- 


ognition of his twenty-five years’ service 
as director. Professor Pickering is a high 
authority on astronomy. For contribu- 
tions to science, he holds two gold medals 
from the Royal Astronomical Society of 
Great Britain, and the Rumford and 
Draper medals awarded in this country. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW LONDON. William H. Chap- 
man, president of the savings bank of 
New London, has presentea to the city, 
through the board of school visitors, 
$100,000 for the building and equipment of 
a manual training school for use in con- 
nection with the public school system. 

HARTFORD. The committee having 
in charge the vacation schools at Hart- 
ford last summer has made its report to 
the common council of the city. The re- 
port indicates that over 23,000 children 
availed themselves of the varied privi- 
leges of the schools, This extract shows 
the scope of the work accomplished: 
“The subjects for study were patriotism, 
the seasons, and special days, such as bird 
day, birthdays of noted men, etc. There 
were simple oral and written language 
lessons correlated with the clay, paper, 
painting, and crayon work, Manual 
training and military drill proved to be 
very attractive to the boys, and the girls 
showed deep interest in their sewing and 
raffia lessons. Music and story-telling 
were appreciated. Daily talks on ethics 
were given. Sand tables representing 
city, country, and Indian life gave 
pleasure and instruction to young and 
old. The reading rooms accommodate 
children who cannot spare the time to at- 
tend the main schools, and the many for 
whom we have no seats in our school- 
rooms. The playgrounds accommodate 
the younger children who cannot be ad- 
mitted to the schoolrooms.’———The Con- 
necticut Council of Education held a 
meeting at the Hartford public high 
school building January 25. F. A. Ver- 
planeck of South Manchester presided. L., 
P. Nash, superintendent of schools of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., gave an address on “What 
the Council May Hope to Accomplish.” 
There was a discussion of the subject by 
many of the members of the council. 
Principal Phenix of the normal school at 
Willimantic offered the following amena- 
ment to the constitution of the council, 
which was adopted: The council of educa- 
tion shall constitute the advisory board of 
the State Teachers’ Association, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of tne con- 
stitutional amendment adopted by that 
body in October, 1901. All the provisions 
of that amendment are hereby accepted, 
and any provision of the constitution of 
the council inconsistent with the amend- 
ment aforesaid is abrogated. Mr, Phenix, 
Principal W. F. Gordy of the Second 
North school of this city, and 8. P. Wil- 
lard of the office of the board of education 
were appointed by the president a com- 
mittee to rewrite the constitution. 
Over 100 delegates from all parts of the 
state attended the meeting of the School- 
masters’ Club held at Trinity College 
January 25. The delegates arrived early 
Saturday morning, and were shown about 
the college buildings and _ = grounds. 
Luncheon was served at 2 o’clock in the 
college commons. After luncheon a busi- 
ness meeting was held, and papers were 
read on “Twentieth Century Ideals and 
Education,” by President George William- 
son Smith of Trinity College. Principal 
Edward H. Smiley of Hartford high 
school, and Principal A. B. Morrill of the 
state normal school at New Haven. 








Toe THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 











Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing | tained fine positions. 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


Graduates of these 
departments have ob- 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


550 Woopwarp Avz., DETROIT, MICH. 


PE Best tours. Lowest prices. 

Sail June 21, 28, and July 5. 

Audress Edwin Jones,462 PutnamAv., Brooklyn NY: 
Fall tour to Europe and Palestine : 70 days, $575, 


TOUR AROUND the WORLD: 20 Weeks, only $1,675. 





THE DECKER EDUCATIONAL GAMES 


Invaluable recreations and aids in school and 
home. Nothing like them. They arouse interest 
in the dullest and the brightest, You learn while 
you Play. Thousands of questions on Biog- 
raphy, History, Literature, States, Countries, Riy- 
ers, Mountains, Authors, and Bible Charact rs, 

Catalogue of Games free. Discount of one-third 
to teachers. Write to-day. 

Agents wanted, 0. F, & F. G. DECKER, 

123 Purdy St., Buffalo, N. Y, 





Established 1853 


JOHN H. DANIELS & SON 


92 Franklin St., Boston 


Public Schools 


ALL KINDS 


We are the largest producers of Diplomas in 
New England. Correspondence invited. 





Steel Plate 
Copper Plate 
Lithographic 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The directors of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science have elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Professor Leo S. Rowe; vice-presi- 
dents, Samuel McCune Lindsay, Franklin 
H. Giddings, and Woodrow Wilson; sec- 
retary, James T. Young; counsel, Clinton 
R. Woodruff; treasurer, Stuart Wood; li- 
brarian, Professor John L, Stewart. The 
resignation of President Lindsay was ac- 
cepted. Professor Lindsay is the new 
commissioner of education of Porto Rico. 
Professor Rowe has served on the com- 
mission to revise the laws of Porto Rico. 

Teachers in the public high schools of 
the state of Pennsylvania are offered two 
cash prizes of $250 each by the University 
of Pennsylvania, the one for the best 
essay upon “The Advantages Which Ac- 
crue from a Classical Education,” and the 
other for the best essay upon “The Scope 
and Importance of Scientific Museums.” 
These essays must be submitted to the 
dean of the college before the first of May, 
1902. The provost has designated Pro- 
fessor Brumbaugh of the university to an- 
swer all inquiries concerning this compe- 
tition, and to act as chairman of the com- 
mittee on awards. This is the first time 
in the history of the commonwealth that 
its great university has been able to give 
a cash prize to teachers in the public 
schools, and a:ready many teachers of 
the public high schools, as also several 
principals of state normal schools, are 
taking a lively interest in this competi- 
tion. , 

IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
CANADA. 


Professor Robertson of the Dominion 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, has for- 
warded to the Ontario Government the 
details of the scheme of Sir William Mc- 
Donald for the improvement of education 
in the rural schools of the province of 
Ontario, towards which Sir William is 
prepared to give generous aid. The in- 
tention is to consolidate five or six rural 
schools at convenient points, changing 
them into one graded school, with a 
school garden and a manual training 
room as part of the equipment. One ex- 
periment will be conducted at Sir Wil- 
liam’s expense in each of the provinces 
of the Dominion, and a thorough test 
given to the idea. Garden and nature 
studies will be promoted by means of a 
traveling instructor, who will give les- 
sons to the teachers in the rural schools. 
Among the subjects will be dairy work, 
poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, fruit-grow- 
ing, general gardening, and for girls the 
preparation and serving of foods, dress- 
making and simple forms of household 
art and decoration, and the care and 
cleansing of rooms. 


Chickering & Sons, the well-known 
piano manufacturers of Boston, have been 
calling public attention to their historica! 
musical exhibition by means of a beauti- 
fully designed poster by Will Bradley, the 
famous designer. In color, drawing, and 
originality it is superior to anything in 
this line that has come to our notice, 
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{Continued from page 105.] 





But the surplus of the current fiscal 
year, estimated on the basis of the tirst 
seven months, would amount to $85,000,- 
000; and Secretary Gage estimated it at a 
round $100,000,000. On either of these es- 
timates there would still be a surplus, but 
perhaps a perilously small one, in view of 
large expenditures which are clearly in sight. 

a ae * 


The Republican leaders in the ways and 


means committee deny that, in reporting 


this large reduction of revenue, they 
mean to make it impossible to grant to 
Cuba the tariff concessions which the 
president has strongly urged upon them; 
but, if they authorize a cut which makes 
any further reduction of revenue imprac- 
ticable, it comes to much the same thing, 
especially when reinforced by the state- 
ment that they think it fitting that bur- 
dens be taken off our own people pefore 
the wants of others are attended to. 
There are indications that the anticipated 
difference between the president and cer- 
tain party leaders in congress will come 
upon this question of relief for Cuba; but 
the president is not likely to waver, nor 
are the house leaders likely to carry their 
opposition to the point of actual rupture. 
* + a 

The Pan-American conference at the 
city of Mexico has completed its labors in 
a happy frame of mind, and adjourned 
amidst general felicitations, Whatever 
comes ultimately of the two arbitration 
projects, the proposed Pan-American rail- 
way, the international sanitary regula- 
tions, and other questions with which tne 
conference busied itself during the more 
than three months through which it was 
in session, the fact that the conference 
was held, that it included delegations 
from all of the nineteen republics in this 
hemisphere, and that it completed its de- 
liberations without serious friction, al- 
though several of the countries repre- 
sented were disturbed by wars or revouu- 
tions at the time, is a happy augury tor 
better relations between these republics 
in the future. 

ca * * 

The British government has submitted 
to parliament a supplementary army est1- 
mate calling for $25,000,000 for the ex- 
penses of the war in South Africa for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. This brings 
the total cost of the war to England, to 
the close of the fiscal year, up to $620,000,- 
000. These figures go far to justify Presi- 
dent Kruger’s declaration that if England 
secured possession of the two Boer re- 
publics, it should be at a price which 
would “stagger humanity.” It appears, 
further, that the British force in the held 
on the first of January numbered 237,800 
men, 
of the purpose to see the war through, but 
it would be a great relief both to the na- 
tional purse and the national conscience if 
some way could be found for ending it 
speedily. 

* * aK 

The proffered mediation of Holland was 
declined by Great Britain, but with a 
courtesy which showed that it had occa- 
sioned no resentment. From the official 
correspondence, it appears that the gov- 
ernment of Holland had no authority to 
represent the Boers, and that the most 
which it proposed to do was to try to se- 
cure for the Boer delegates in Europe a 
chance to confer with the Boers in the 
field, with a view to cpening peace nego- 
tiations. The Boer delegates did not ask 
the Dutch intervention, and the govern- 
ment of Holland could not even give as- 
surances that they would go on such a 
mission, if the chance were offered them. 
In declining this offer, Lord Lansdowne 
made it clear that England will accept no 
intervention, and that peace negotiations 
must be conducted in South Africa, if 
anywhere, and by communications from 
the responsible leaders of the Boers in 
the field to Lord Kitchener. 


* x * 


The rumors of a general “merger” of 
trans-Atlantic steamship lines are not 
verified, and are not likely to be; but 
they have so much foundation as tus, 
that all the lines whose steamships ply 
between our Atlantic seaboard and British 
ports have agreed upon minimum freight 
rates on outward-bound freight, which 
take effect immediately, and involve a 
large increase on the three commodities 
affected, grain, flour, and provisions, Un 
grain the previous rate is doubled, and on 
flour and provisions the advance is con- 
siderable, This sharp advance is justified 


There is no abatement in wngland - 


on the ground that freight has for some 
time been carried at a loss; but waether 
the new rates can be long maintained is a 
matter concerning which expert judg- 
ments differ. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


The new features of the educational 
chapter of the charter will cause many 
changes in the methods of running the 
schools. Some of the changes are here 
given. 

Unlike former boards of superintend- 
ents, the new board is subjeet to such by- 
laws as the board of education may see fit 
to pass, in regulation of the duties of the 
city superintendent and his associates, 

The city superintendent and each dis- 
trict superintendent have the power to re- 
quire principals in their respective juris- 


dictions to report on such matters and in 
such form as either may select. 

The grading of schools, the promotion, 
graduation, and transfer of pupils are 
subject to the recommendation of the 
board of superintendents, when approved 
by the board of education 

Teachers of drawing, music, physical 
culture, manual training, cooking, and 
sewing are assigned to school districts by 
the board of superintendents, the district 
superintendents of the several districts 
assigning them to their schools. The di- 
rectors of special subjects have power to 
examine ciasses in their particular 
studies, reporting upon the same to the 
city superintendent. 

The principal is no longer pedogogic 
head of his school. Under the supervision 
of his district superintendent, he directs 
the methods of teaching in his school, 
these methods being subject to regulations 
made by the board of superintendents 

Principals have both voice aud vote on 
the transfer of teachers to and from their 
respective schools, in both local boards 
and board of superintendents. 

Local boards have the power to try 
principals and teachers on charges. They 
also have power to transfer teachers in 
their. respective districts. They may ex- 
cuse absences of teachers. I1f with pay, 
however, their action must be confirmed 
by the board of superintendents. 


The board of education retires by a two- 


thirds vote on the recommendation of the 
city superintendent, 

Teachers convicted of charges may be 
dismissed by a majority vote of the board 
of education. 

Teachers who are authors of text-vooks 
are specifically exempted from the provi- 
sions of the charter prohibiung officers of 
the board being interested in the furnish- 
ing of supplies, 

No teacher is permitted to contribute 
moneys to any fund intended to «ifect 
legislation increasing his emoluments. 

Each principal must hereafter have his 
pass book signed by his district superin- 
tendent before the supply department will 
honor his requisition. 

Head of department licenses have been 
granted to the following teachers: Man- 
hattan-Bronx—J. J. Dempsey, J. A. 
Humphrey, Blowden Stevens, Jr., B. F. 
Seelye, Adolph Mischlich, Emma pyives- 
ter, Kate McKee, Annie E. Cunningham, 
Jennie Pommerene, Jennie D. Williams, 
and Francis de Ligarde, bBrooklyn—J. J. 
Winter, Addie D. Williams, Clementine D. 
Witte, Ellen J, Bellamy, Kate D. Gilbert, 
Catherine F. Kavanagh, Mabel I. “iving- 
ston, Agnes T. Keleher, Josephine 1. Mc- 
Connell, and Mary F. Castie. Richmond 
—Rebecca M. Ludlum, 

At the last meeting of the Brooklyn 
board, the condition of the pension fund 
was reported as follows:— 
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ACCOUNT OF BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ RETIRE- 
MENT FUND. 
1901. Cr. 





Oct. 1. Balance tocredit of a count.... $36,010 32 
June 29, By int. from Nassau Trust (o.., 293 20 
Oct 15. By amt. from teachers retired.. 402 39 
Oct. 16, “ “* % te “ 570 28 
Oct. 30, ee. “ "% as 3,178 46 
Oct. 31. ay art bj 4 1,126 29 
Ta atin chaGedee> o5Asebsbasn sh assise so oxng $41,580 94 
1901. Dr. 
Jan, 26, To amt. paid annuitants 
(Supplementary)....... $858 32 
Oct. 1, Toamt. paid annuitants 13,089 74 
Dec. 31. ** * se “ 14,867 70 
—— — 28,815 76 
1902. 
Jan, 1. Balance to credit of account..... $12,765 18 


ADDITION TO LIST OF ANNUITANTS SINCE 
REPORT DATED OCTOBER 1, 190i. 
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8 Sarah J. Read....... .... Oct. 1, 1901 $1,200 00 
18 Harriet A. McDonald.... * , ass 660 00 
ee PP Ore sh 2, % 660 00 
22 Mary S. Burgher......... ey 620 60 
69 Helen M. Clow............ Gets Bat ee 670 (0 
11 Elizabeth P. Fendall..... *  .** 1,200 00 
1 AmeliaG Pendleton..... a Og 660 00 
43 Adelaide Goodridge...... Dec. i, “ 660 00 
4 C. Agnes Reilly.......... + are 1,200 00 
7 Bilead. FUres,...csecccs, * St, * 660 00 
7 EllaL. O’Brien........... o ee. = 600 00 
13 Frances L. Brooks....... 6 %,-* 620 00 
17 Eleanor A. Eagan........ e si, * 6.0 00 
25 Annie Briggs Bianck..... Nov. 30, * 660 00 
87 Eliza T Amsbury........ Dec. 31, * 800 00 
39 Mary E. Sloam............ er i 1,200 00 
69 Celiuda D. Anderson.....Nov 30, “ 6.0 00 


i123 Adelaide 8S. L Franklin..Dec. 31, “ 1,200 00 


10 Elizabeth L. Savage...... s 31, * 720 00 
10 Susan V. N, Rouget...... a: 720 60 
£10 Martha W. Ward......... +E oy My oe 660 00 
18 Emily Murphy...........« Jan. 31, 1902 620 00 
18 Eliza A, Fountaine...... Dec, 31. 1901 620 00 
28 Mary L. Keetels. ........Jan. 31, 1902 20 00 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—The literary features of the March 
number of the Delineator possess high 
quality and great interest, The first 
paper on “Pictorial Photography,” by J. 
C. Abel, shows the possibilities of the 
camera in a series of beautiful landscapes, 
the work of well-known leaders in the 
photographic world. Dr. W. L. Savage, 
the noted physical director, contributes an 
article on “Gymnasium Work tor 
Women,” In “The Stories of Authors’ 
Loves,” Miss Laughlin tells the story of 
George Eliot with the greatest charm and 
delicacy; while another essentialiy iiter- 
ary paper is Dr. Elliott’s ‘Recollections of 
Maria White’ (Mrs. James Russell Low- 
ell). A novelette by Arabella Kenealy, 
with pictures by BH. M. ‘Ashe, and a de- 
lightful pastoral by Shan F, Bullock, com- 
prise the fiction for grown-ups, while the 
children will enjoy the further adventures 
of Dimple-Cheek and the Musical 
Brownies, The fashions are, as always, 
the very latest, and the household depart- 
ment includes house furnishing, illus- 
trated cookery, and new and economical 
recipes, domestic science, etc. 


—The birthday of Lincoln makes Feb- 
ruary a month sacred to his name, and 
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hence the interest of “Lincoln’s Official 
Habit,” a paper by Leslie J. Perry in the 
February Lippincott. Mr. Perry has had 
charge of the War Records publication 
office at Washington, and is thus equipped 
unusually for the portrayal of the great 
war president in his official relations. He 
pictures these from the cabinet officer to 
the telegraph operator with an infinite 
fund of anecdote and quotation. 








We are pleased to call the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of the 
Inter-state Correspondence Institute of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., to be found on another 
page, This institution is devoted exciu- 
sively to the preparation of young men 
for positions in the railway mail and 
postal services. Those desiring such posi- 
tions will find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to open correspondence with this 
popular school. They are reliable. 


Roberts & Meck of Harrisburg, Pa., are 
sending free samples of their examina- 
tion, practice, and drawing papers to all 
teachers who send them a two-cent stam) 
to pay postage. This popular school sup- 
ply company publish a series of spelling 
blanks, also, samples of which can be had 
by sending two two-cent stamps to cover 
postage. Please mention this paper when 
requesting samples. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the eaitor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
weex of changes in college taculties, changes in 
iastructorships, and important college news. 








President Eliot, following the an- 
nouncement at the Harvard commence- 
ment last June that J. Pierpont Morgan 
had agreed to erect, at the cost of over 
$1,000,000, three of the buildings required 
for the accommodation of the Harvard 
medical school in carrying out their new 
plans for medical eaucation and research, 
has announced to the Harvard medical 
faculty that J. D. Rockefeller proposes to 
give $1,000,000 in furtherance of this great 
project, provided that other friends of the 
University will raise a sum of money in 
the neighborhood of $500,0v0 to be used by 
the Harvard medical school for lana, 
buildings or endowment. It was stated 
recently that there can be little doubt 
that this condition will be speedily com- 
plied with, and that this magnificent plan 
for the advancement of medicine and the 
allied sciences will soon become an ac- 
complished fact. Since the announcement 
was made that Mr. Morgan had agreed to 
erect three of the buildings, the pians of 
the architects called for two additional 
laboratory buildings, and a considerable 
fund was also needed to provide for the 
increased running expenses of this greatiy 
enlarged educational plant, It was, there- 
fore, very gratifying to the n edical facuity 
to learn that Mr. Rockefeller proposes 
to give $1,000,000 in furtherance of the 
project. 

It is expected that work will begin soon 
on the new dormitory at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, O., for which Senator Hanna 
gave the college $50,000 last commence- 
ment. The architect’s plans, made oy C. 
F. Schweinfurth of Cleveland, snow a 
stone building 128 feet long, and two 
stories and a half high, of Collegiate 
Tudor architecture, containing rooms for 
nearly fifty students, a clubroom, and an 
assembly hall. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler will be in- 
stalled as president of Columbia Univer- 
sity at formal exercises to be held on 
April 18 and 19. April 18 will be set apart 
especially for the students. On the after- 
noon of Saturday, April 19, the students, 
guests, and officers will proceed in acad- 
emic procession to the gymnasium puild- 
ing, where the exercises will be held. 
Prayer will be offered by Rev. Marvin I. 
Vincent, after which William C. Scher- 
merhorn, chairman of the university trus- 
tees, will deliver a brief address and hand 
the charter and keys of the university 
over to the president-elect. Addresses 
by representatives of the various facul- 
ties, by a representative of the Alumni 
association and by a student will follow. 


Presidents Eliot of Harvard and Hadley 
of Yale have also accepted invitations to 
make addresses. President Butler will 
then deliver his formal inaugural address. 
Bishop Potter will pronounce the bene- 
diction. President Roosevelt, Governor 
Odell, and Mayor Low will be present. In 
the evening the Alumni Association will 
give an installation dinner. 


At the meeting of the Columbia Univer- 
sity trustees recently, President Butler 
announced the receipt of a legacy of 
$50,000 from the late Henry Villard, and 
it was voted to apply the money to the 
endowment of a Villard professorship in 
Germanic languages. Professor W. H. 
Carpenter will occupy the new chair. 

Notice has beeen sent to the alumni of 
Amherst College of a vacancy in the 
trustees of the college, to be filled at the 
June election. The vacancy is caused by 
the expiration of the second term on the 
board of Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
66, who is therefore not a candidate for 
re-election. His place must be filled Ly a 
clergyman. Ballots for the election of his 
successor should be sent to the inspectors 
of election, C. N. Clark, ’73, E. W. Gay- 
lord, 66 ,and W. E. Dickinson. ’55, at Am- 
herst on or before April 1. 

The senior class of Dartmouth College 
has elected the following-named officers 


and speakers for commencement: Presi- 
dent, P. U. Dorr; vice-presi.ent, H. M. 
Harris; secretary and treasurer, H. Z. 


Leach; executive committee, A. H. Rug- 
gles (chairman), F. C. Moore, A. H. Schil- 
ling, R. H. Smith, B. W. Alling; marshal, 
J. C. O'Connor; assistant marshal, D. 
D. Pratt; orator, E. B. Watson; address 
to the president, J. A. Brown; address to 
old chapel, A. S. Houghton; address to 
old pine, R. W. Hatch; chronicler, W. C. 
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Hill; class prophet, G. 8. Graham; poet, 
K. Banning; odist, F. O. Bradley; choris- 
ter, L. R. Hill; floor director, L. D. Var- 
ney. 

The senior class of Bowdoin College has 
elected these officers: President, Hurold 
Randall Webb, of Brunswick; vice-presi- 
dent, John Arthur Furbish, of Brunswick; 
secretary and treasurer, Ralph Porter 
Bodwell of Brunswick. 

The committee for the annual class day 
exercises was chosen as follows: Ar- 
rangements, Andrew Strout Rodick, Bar 
Harbor, Frederic Arthur Stanwood of 
Wellesley, Mass., Eben Ricker Haley of 
Gardiner; picture committee, William 
Laberee Flye of Sheepscott, Robert San- 
ford Bemson, Snow’s Falls, John Warren 
Higgins of Sparks; banquet committee, 
Sidney Webb Noyes of Portland, Charles 
Edgar Rolfe, 2nd, of Unity, Lee Thomas 
Gray of Lubec. 

The speakers will be as follows: Ed- 
ward Swasey Anthoine of Portland, open- 
ing address; George Roland Walker of 
Portland, orator; Eben Ricker Haley of 
Gardiner, chaplain; Daniel Irving Gross 
of Blue Hill, historian; Richard Bryant 
Dole of Portland, prophecy; George kd- 
win Fogg of Portland, closing address; 
Harrison McCann of Westbrook, marshal; 
George Edwin Fogg of Portland, squad 
leader; James Oliver Hamilton of Water- 
boro, track captain. 

Brown University has formally accepted 
the gift of $75,000 from John D. Rocke- 
feller, for the erection of a social and re- 
ligious building. 

Dr. John Reid, president of the Alumni 
of New York University, announced at 
their dinner February 4 that a clubnouse 
to cost $1,000,000 would soon be erected 
for them down town. 

It is announced that two foreign uni- 
versities for women will be opened next 
year, one at Tokio, and the other at Mos- 
cow. The Russian University for women 
has been endowed by a wealthy merchant, 
M. Astraknoff, with 5,000,000 rubles. It 
will contain for the present only three 
academical faculties—medical, mathemat- 
ical, and physical science. The Russian 
minister of education, whose sympathy 
has been gained, cannot see his way as 
yet to the concession of a legal facuity. 


The seniors of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., have elected the following- 
named officers for class-day exercises 
during commencement next June: Mas- 
ter of ceremonies, Potter Allen, Williams- 
port, Pa; salutatorian, Parke H. 
Richards, Pittston, Pa.; valedictorian, 
Morris G. Readinger, Dryville, Pa.; poet, 
Daniel A. Kline, Liverpool; prophet, Ben- 
jamin H. Evans, Norristown, Pa.; orator, 
Benjamin M. Shepherd, Easton; mantle 
orator, Harry J. Kuebler, Easton; pres- 
entation orator, J. Parke Warner, Easton; 
historian, John R. Peale, New Bloomfield, 
N. J.; fence orator, Fred 8. Wright, 
Barnegat, N. J. 

Rev. Dan F. Bradley of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who has been called to the presi- 
dency of Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia., is a 
graduate of Oberlin College in class of 
’82, and of Oberlin Theological Semiaary 
in the clase of ’85. 


The annual report of the Yale general 
library, by Professor Addison Van Name, 
the university librarian, shows that dur- 
ing the year ending last June there were 
added to the printed books of the univer- 
sity library, by purchase, 7,800 volumes, 
and by gift 7,725 volumes. This enumera- 
tion does not include the most important 


gift of the year, the Count Landberg col- 
lection of Arabic manuscripts, purchased 
at the cost of 80,000 marks, and presented 
to the university by Morris K. Jesup of 
New York City. Professor Van Name an- 
nounces that the main body of the manu- 
scripts of the elder Edwards has passed 
into the permanent possession of the li- 
brary. This collection comprises between 
1,100 and 1,200 sermons, and various 
longer manuscripts. 

The university library now comprises a 
total of 270,000 volumes, 100,000 pam- 
phlets, and 1,000 volumes of manuscripts, 
The total amount of the library fund at 
present is $310,000, of which $117,000 is 
properly a book fund, and $3,000 an ad- 
ministration fund. The Linonian and 
Brothers supplementary libraries contain 
22,000 volumes. : 

In the department seminary libraries 
are a total of 59,000 volumes. ‘These have 
funds amounting to $43,000, making a 
grand total of volumes in the unive:sity 
libraries of 351,000, and a total funa of 
$353,000. 

The first news of a new Catholic univer- 
sity to be built and established in Wash- 
ington, D. C., ata cost of $150,000, has 
been given out at Alton, Ill., by Rev. Wal- 
ter Elliott, rector of the St. Thomas Col- 
lege in Washington. The university is 
promoted, and the funds for its building 
will be obtained by the members of the 
Paulist Fathers community in the United 
States. 
will be to educate young priests to do mis- 
sionary work among the non-Catholics of 
the United States, and insular missions in 
the Philippines and Porto Rico, 

The eighty-second anniversary of the 
founding of Indiana University was ap- 
propriately celebrated January 20 and 21. 
The exercises were attended by an audi- 
ence that filled the large gymnasium. On 
the evening of January 20 the students’ 
play was given. ‘The play selected was 
“A Scrap of Paper,” and the persons who 
took part were selected by a competitive 
examination, in which about forty took 
part. The other exercises were held in 
the men’s gymnasium, whe principal ad- 
dress was given by Charies Francis 
Thwing of Western Reserve University. 
Other addresses were made as follows:— 

On behalf of the trustees, Superintend- 
ent R. A. Ogg. Subject: “Intellectual 
Nerve Centres.” 

On behalf of the faculty, Judge G. L. 
Reinhard. Subject: “The Record of the 
Year.” 

On behalf of the students, Charles M. 


Lawrence, Subject: “College Spirit at In- 
diana University,” 
On behalf of the alumni, “’‘ert Rabb. 


Subject: “The Real Measure v-! Success.” 

On behalf of the people of the state, 
Senator Thomas J. Lindley. Subject: 
“The Value of the State University to the 
State at Large.” 

Professor James E. Lough of the Osh- 
kosh (Wis.) normal school has been ap- 
pointed to New York University, and his 
place is taken by Dr. J. O. Quantz. 

Dr, Charles H. Sears, a graduate of 
Clark University, and a teacher of long 
experience in Massachusetts and the 
South, has taken the place at the head of 
the practice school of the Milwaukee nor- 
mal school made vacant by Professor 
Cary’s election to the superintendency of 
the Milwaukee school for the deaf. 

In connection with the recent inquiry by 
a special committee of the faculty of arts 
and sciences of Harvard College into the 
question of the three-year B, A. degree, 


The purpose of the university: 


which has had a partial result in the pub- 
lication in the catalog of a clear state- 
ment of how the degree can be secured in 
this period, some interesting figures have 
been made up showing the facts which the 
committee found. These figures show the 
average age of entering freshmen, the 
gradual reduction in the amount of work 
required for the B. A. degree, the defi- 
ciencies of men entering in the freshman 
class, and the amount of college work an- 
ticipated; the ameunt of work done by 
candidates for the degree, in addition to 
the work required; and the number of 
men in the last five years who have actu- 
ally completed the work required for the 
degree in three years. 

According to the figures last mentioned, 
it appears that during the years from 1896 
to 1900, inclusive, the degree of bachelor 
of arts was conferred upon 2,011 candi- 
dates, not including those conferred out of 
course. Of this number, 1,324 completed 
their course regularly in four years, while 
256 did all the required work in three 
years, the balance being made up by stu- 
dents who were admited to advanced 
standing, or who entered otherwise than 
by the regular admission examinations. 
The figures given for each year show that 
there has been a steady increase in the 
number of men completing their work in 
three years, and a corresponding, although 
not steady, falling off in the number re- 
maining the regular four years. In 1896 
the number completing their work in 
three years was 37; in 1897 it. was 40; in 
1898 it was 48; and for the years 1899 and 
1900 it was respectively 64 and 72. While 
the number remaining four years has va- 
ried considerably, the number for the 
year 1900 was 236, as compared with 275 
in 1896, Of the total number of men 
finishing in three years, 256, the number 
entering the law school was 115; while 32 
entered the medical school, 22 the gradu- 
ate school, 13 became teachers, 21 entered 
business occupations, 42 into occupations 
not known, and the remainder were scat- 
tered in various ways. 

It appears that the average age of en- 
tering freshmen has increased from 17 
years, 10.86 months in 1856-1860 to 19 
years, .48 months in 1896-1900. In the 
year 1900 241 candidates were admitted 
with no deficiencies, 42 with deficiencies in 
such subjects as are not taught in college, 
and 218 with deficiencies which may be 
made up by additional college work. The 
number of men who had anticipated in 
that year work amounting to at least two 
courses was 44, and the number anticipat- 
ing one course or more was 141. Of the 
395 students who received the degree in 
1900, 70 had been on leave of absence dur- 
ing their senior year; and of these 70, 
there were 11 who had completed more 
than the number of courses required for 
the degree. In this class there were 204 
men who completed more than the re- 
quired work, and 182 who took in their 
senior year more work than was neces- 
sary to complete their work for the de- 
gree. In addition to these, there were 52 
men who had anticipated some work, but 
who did not on this account ask permis- 
sion to take less than the usual work in 
college. 


Professor Henry E. Bourne has been ap- 
pointed delegate from Western Reserve 
University to the fiftieth anniversary of 
Owens College at Manchester, Eng. Pro- 
fessor Bourne will attend this anniversary 
in March, and will then go to Rome, in 
order to be present at the International 
Congress of Historians, to which he {is also 
a delegate, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 

















Title, Author Publish Price 
Laboratory of Physics....................... y 4 fs 
Primer of the Christian Religion........ Set toby Gilbert 25 myitey 20 rss “5+ NY. ¥00 
Text-Book of Applied English Grammar............ wis “ “ et 4d 35 
Public School Arithmetic............._- McLellan & Ames “ 4 “ “160 
Tales of the S anieh Main VET OS05< GAS nukes ces - Morris “ “ “ “ 9.00 
rinciples and Methods in College Aigebra......... Payne The Author Emporia, — 
Graded Physical Exercises............. Se a ata hiba Cc : , 
Delsarte System of Expression............... ||. Stebbins ain eae nomena sean Aas 500 
Colonial Furniture in America...................... Lockwood Charles Scribner’s Sons +. 80 
PRMSAMNS WOGE MIs ion ss o's 6 cadrin's please c ccc cwewsne se Bunyan + os - s “2.40 
Pte BEG OUI se ina se vlevcscocsccbuscs nace Cumming sh “ 9 “1.00 
GARDE BIE ti oie Uda CRESS Kip BWeeec is cebscles Muller & Wenckebach Ginn & Co., Boston. .85 
Grammatical Fundamentals ofthe Innuit Language Barnum | ops * 600 
Private Journal Es Bis OIE oo oc dk oc nacoesavees — Dodd, Mead, & Co., N. Y. 1,50 
Shakespeare’s Julius Casar........................:. Tolman (Kd.) Giobe School Book Co., —_— 
The Writings of James Madison,................ .ooe §6©FMunt G P., Putnam’s Sons _—_ 
SABO R POET D HIGON conc boc sas cccedncccccncabeseccas Flemming “ +“ ai 1,80 
Life of John Ancrum Winslow...................... Ellicott " " “2.50 
Directions for Class Work in Physiology............ Schafer Longmans, Green, & Co., a. ae 
ee i Re Tp tage tars aa Sladen E. P. Dutton & Co., * 2.00 
Old TOMGRMNRNRE PUUNONO Ns 6. icc ccc cccscccccccccvescecs Wade “ 43 $6 * ae 
Stories of the Tuscan Artists....................000: Wheiry “6 a oe “4.00 
Pout Cad Tepes ha eiiuih ciate) tides 6c abns bimoscvcuses Hall Rand, McNally, & Cv., Chicago, — 
PEE EFFF444444444444444-4444 +++o+ 
A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. . ° ° Reliable. 
t{ ->» TEACHERS’ -— 


~ 120 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENCY. 
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The Colorado Teachers’ Agency. 


We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. 





FRED DICK (ex-State Superintendent), Manager, 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLO. 





The Central Teachers’ Agency, 


If you desire a better position, write us frankly concerning your 
qualifications and we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you. 


Now is the time to register. 


Ruggery Bidg., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Reference Book free. 








D. APPLETON & CO. 


Among the several moves which the Ap- 
pletons have recently made for the de- 
velopment of their business during the 
coming year, D. Sidney Appleton has gone 
to London to take entire cuarge of that 
office; Edward Appleton has assumed the 
headship of the Chicago office; and 
Charles A. Appleton has become the resi- 
dent member of the corporation in Boston. 

On the Appleton list there is a large 
number of New England authors, many of 
whom live in the vicinity of Boston, and 
already, since the advent of Charles Ap- 
pleton, arrangements have been made for 
a number of new books by New Eng- 
landers. Among these are several in the 


series known as “Twentieth Century 
Text-Books,” which the firm: has placed 
extensively through the schools of the 
New England states. Worthington C. 
Ford of the Boston public library is writ- 
ing for this series a “History of Com- 
merce and Industries” for high school 
classes in the commercial course; Profes- 
sor J, H. Wright of Harvard is preparing 
a volume of “Greek Selections’; Alien R. 
Benner, Harvard, ’92, now professor of 
Greek at Phillips Academy, Andover, is 
preparing the “Homer’s Iliad,” with notes 
and a vocabulary; C. B. Gulick of Har- 
vard is writing a volume on “Greek Life’; 
and Clifford H. Moore, also of Harvard, 
will be the author of the “First Latin 
Book.”’ 

Among the other Massachusetts authors 
on the Appleton list are Professors Sialer, 
Royce, Trowbridge, Taussig, and Davis of 
Harvard; Professor W. Z. Ripley of the 
Institute of Technology; Dr. E. E.° Hale, 
F. A, Ober, F. Schuyler Mathews, and 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Hamlin Garland, 
whose novels are well known, lived nere 
for some time, and the late Rev, Julius H, 
Ward, the author of the best book on the 
White mountains, was a Bostonian. 

As to their forthcoming books, there 
will be collected definitive subscription 
editions of Conan Doyle, Anthony Hope, 
and the French romances. Gilbert 
Parker’s new novel will aiso come from 
this house, which published some years 
ago several of his vooks in uniform edi- 
tion. Three important new series begin 
to appear this spring, the "Artistic Crafts” 
series, which will include books on book- 
binding, goldsmiths’ work, cabinetmaking, 
and so on, “Appletgn’s World series,’ and 
the “Great People’s Series.” Dr. George 
Brandes will publish, through the Appie- 
tons, his new book on ‘“‘Modern Scandina- 
vian Literature,’ and Frank Stockton’s 
new novel will come from the same house 
hext month. : 

A new era is thus opening for the firm 
which began business so modestly in 1825 
with a tiny volume, styled “Crumbs from 
the Master’s Table,” 


WANTED—* man of en- 

ergy, integrity, 
and ability to represent our New and 
Enlarged Edition of Webster's Inter- 
nati nal Dictionary in your county. 
Address, giving references, age, and 
experience, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 


WEBSTER’S 











POPULAR AND SHORTEST ROUTE 
TO WINTER RESORTS. 
Commencing February 18, Seaboard Air 
Line railway will inaugurate through 
Pullman drawing room sleeper service be- 
tween Old Point Comfort and Jackson- 
ville, via Richmond, in addition .to their 
superb service. This special service car 
be taken advantage of by touris's en route 
to the Carolinas and Florida, either going 
or returning, as tickets via this line per- 
mit long stop-overs. Literature and full 
information can be secured of all agents, 
Boston office, 306 Washington street. 








VARIETIES 

“De reason some of us does n’ git 
along,” said Uncle Eben, “is dat we sits 
down dreamin’ of automobiles when we 
orter be pushin’ a wheelbarrer.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J.C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 

1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Dott, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 

1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Lonespvorr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 

806 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Duva, Passenger Agent, 

Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 

Portsmouth, Va. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Lee, Mass.—I have just called on Dr, Bouton of Pittsfield for the purpose of getting a teacher for 
one of my schocls. He has nothing that he would recommend, bu: suggested my writing to you. The 
schoo! is located at East Lee, about 40 pupils, 5 grades, salary $9.00 a week, boar .50, Can you recom- 
mend to me a good teacher with either fair training or fair experience, or both i possible?—Supt. A, H. 


Keyes, Jan. 3, 1902. 
“1 ram.—Will you take immediately East Lee, Massachusetts, nine dollars, board three fifty? 


Telegraph.—To Lena Belle Mason, East Bloomfield, N. Y., Jan. 4. 

‘elegram —Will accept position at East Lee. Send particulars.—From Miss Mason, Jan. 4. 
Telegram.—Can send immnedinsaly Lena Mason, normal graduate, good candidate,—To Dr. Keyes, Jan.4. 
Miss Mason has been elected to the pusitic n at Kast Lee, and I am much obliged for your service.— 

From Dr. Keyes, Jan. 7. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Established 17 years. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000, 
Fine Arts 


The Albert 
Teachers’ iuilding, 
Chicago. 


Agency. 











Seventeenth Year. In corr dence with 
six thousand schools and colleges. 
Largest and best known Agency in the West. 
Register now for September vacancies. 
80-page Year Book free. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 








B. F. CLARK , Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ || manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. | best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : . ] mon Fate ad 
and FO REIG N TEACHER S$’ AGENCY tothe, ia Sciadeaien, 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


_ Mrs." M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU wy iter rent aanacer. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educator+ in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United Stat«s. Sveci-l advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free, Address 
ROBERT L. MY®#RS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Te EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE " 


; ia TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Schermerhorn :: Pa ns a aa 
Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 18953. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ei teen ‘Tremont Temple, Boston. 








IS RELIABLE. 
120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Y.M.C.A, Bidg., Portland, Me. 











3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 









; Managers. 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAP#!'L18, 414 Century Kidg. PORTLADD, Ore ,80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON. D C.,1505 Penn Ave. DENVEK, Coi., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRAD CISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Blocs. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Gemth and. Wont hate‘ ofrecees sens hens te neon eters 
: CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Boston, MAss.: 
4 Ashburton Pl, 


eee ee eee eee er eee) 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. oston. 
¥.M.C. A. Blag., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manué.. 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Selis Schoo: Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


public and - private 
PRATT, Manager. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornzs, lowa. 


OOO 08S SSS SSS SSSSSSS SSSI SSESSSSSSISISSF 
Wi nsh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ a11— 215 
é Agency. 


Pemberion Baitiing, + 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
4aneeaa2nx2a a 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
2222 any 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
Recommends supertor teachers. 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 

















Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 











No. 61 E. 9th 8.., New York, 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
(24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo, 
w= corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Educaticn.”’ 
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NEW TEXTS IN ARITHMETIC 











Just Published 
AN INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. 


By Etta M. Prercer, Supervisor of Primary Grades, Public Schools, 
Providence, R.I. 256 pp. Introductory price, 48 cents. 


Presupposing an understanding of number facts and relations to one 
hundred, and of the principles of addition and subtraction, this book is in- 
tended for the use of pupils in the fourth and fifth grades of school. By its 
lucid explanations of fundamental arithmetical processes, and of the corre- 
spondence between quality relations and number relations, it develops the 
student’s power to think, and to picture conditions and relations. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 


160 pp. 36 cents. 149 pp. 36 cents. 

_ Covers the earliest foundationsof Arithme- | This book is intended for the third school 
tic, developing the child’s ‘‘number sense” | year, and skillfully covers fundamental 
and enabling him to understand all number | facts and processes in number to one hun- 
combinations between onE and TWENTY. ' dred. 

“ie =, a atenaia Fy pond ils sogiouine to “The Elements of Arithmetic,’ with its beau- 
‘ . 8 well planned and care- | 

fully graded. The reading is dee, aa makes | tiful text and illustrations, carries on the work 

it well fitted for primary work. It centains a | im logical order. The development of addition 

very clear dey elopment of the tens and units to | and subtraction principles by endings is a com- 

20. The work in fractions 1s especially good.”— | mendable feature.” — EsTHER E. SATTERLEE, 

Supt. 8. R. Brown, A. M., East Syracuse, N.Y. | Principal of Eimira( N.Y.) Training School. 


NEARLY READY 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. 


By Davin M. Sensenic, M.S., and Rosert F. ANDERSON, A. M., In- 
structors in Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Penn. 


A comprehensive and practical book for grammar grades, giving thorough instruction 
and drill in fundamental processes, and much information that is useful in business trans- 
actions. The treatment of mensuration leads up to algebra and geometry.. 





























PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
THE NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. Sensenic and ANDERSON. 


437 PP. go cents. 

A valuable treatise for high and normal; “The problems seem to have been selected and 
schools, academies, etc. Besides the usual | arranged with an eye single to securing independ- 
topics, it gives a valuable treatment of busi- ence and accuracy on the part of the pupil. 
ness papers, with photographic illustrations, | Th¢ book is a strong one and is specially suited 

° for systematic teaching and thorough drill.’’—L. 
and of property and life assurance, mensu- O. Foose, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
ration, etc. Harrisburg, Penn. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 




































For the Spring Term. 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing are now considering supplies for the 

Spring Term. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the 
newest material should consult our descriptive circulars concerning the latest additions 
to our stock. We offer 


New Elementary Course Drawing Books and Manuals 
New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 
The Audubon Bird Charts for Nature Work 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 


( The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and, 
Pedagoyy in America It aims to develop in 

the +tudent a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 





interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
| mer sessions. Catalogue and fall information 
| on application to 


Colle ‘e of Orator 7 | HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
. CHICKERI~G HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE, 
- \ 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Preparing for Examination in 
Teachers } DESIRING TO TEACH | HISTORY 


Picturesque Geographical (Readers 


By CHARLES F. KING 


BOOK FIRST — Home and School. The 
Type-Forms in Geography. Contaias 240 
pages, and over 125 practical illustrations. - 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

BOUK SECOND — This Continent of Ours. 
North America, except United States. 
Contains 320 pages, fully illustrated. 
Price, 72 cents, net. 

BOOK THIRD Land We Live In. Part 
First. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Through New England Mills. Among the 
Green Mountains. In New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, ete. 260 pages, 170 
illustrations. Price, 56 cents, net. 


BOOK FOURTH — Land We Live In. Par: 
Second. Along the Atlantic Coast, Flor- 
ida, Up the Mississippi, Iron Furnaces, Oil 
Fields, Chicago, ete. 235 pages, 140 illus- 
trations. Price, 56 cents, net. 

BOOK FIFTH — Land We Live In. Pari 
Third. The Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
cific Slope. 250 pages, 150 illustrations. 
Price, 56 cents, net. 

BOOK SIXTH — Northern Europe. Cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Through the British Isles, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia. 
350 pages. More than 200 illustrations. 

| Price, 60 cents, net. 








The most attractive and helpful books ever prepared for the schoolroom. 
Send for specimen pages. 


LEE and SHEPARD, 


Publishers, BOSTON 





Nature Study 


by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 





A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 





The manual lays out only 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“ Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


such lessons as have actually 








been tried by classes of children in public schools. 





Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHCAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 





JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. 
A book that should be read by every teacher, 


E. Winship 


preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 


that ever passed any State Legislature —an act 


to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLIS 


HING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 








Home The University of Chicago 


offers over 225 elementary and col- 


lege courses by correspondence 

tu y in 28 of its Departments, including 

Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, P ee eg og A Zoology, Physi- 

ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 

sity credit is granted for college courses successtully 

completed. Work may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. P.), Chicago, Ill. 








Publishers. 


CNIVERSILY Y Write for Catalogue, 


* Price-List, * 


PUBLIS H ] N G Any Information. 
43-47 East 10th St. 


COMPANY (6): v New York. v 


























. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<— 
elk. ¥.. wet sadenade BOSTON, MASS. 











SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo1 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 

. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

. Movements toward Confederation 

. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 





Features 


nf WN = 


( 
Admirable 
l 


™s 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 4:5 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 








When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 











Vale men knowand the Mew //aven Union 
says: * The question of what in the world to 
| give a friend is solved by 

SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES 
which 1s alike suitable for the collegian of 
|| the past, for the student of the present, and 
4 for the boy (or gir) with hopes; also for the 

















music-loving sister and a fellow’s best girl.” 
“All the NEW songs, all the OLD songs, 
and the songs popular at all the colleges ; 






a welcome gift in any home any where! 
| $1.50—BOOK STORES. MUSIC DEALERS.—$1.50 
} HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, irl 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York |) } 
1 Schoolbooks of ali publishers at one store 
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Dee YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 














*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's mn) X. free. 
N. £. PUBLISHING CO. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolruom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata yenteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 ym Situations always obtainab! .. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 











Educational /nstitutions. 








COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven ney and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., n, 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRripGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For commsoqnes address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvvren, A.M, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P. BEOKWITSH,. 














Principal, 


sy TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, FiroHBURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G@. Ta d“eson,. Princiva!, 











FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


EKCTUBERS & INSTBUCTORS always supplied 
Yor summer Bghools and Teachers’ Inskivtes 
INSHIP 0: 
Addrese mir TRA ORNOY, 








20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 














